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THIS CLINICAL NUMBER 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


NE year ago this JourNat tried a novel experiment in editing 
C) and publishing a Clinical Supplement—distributed, cost free, 
with Volume 38, No. 2. The Supplement was devoted entirely to 
case studies in abnormal and social psychology. 

The readers of the Journat (who, if they are members of the 
American Psychological Association, are also its owners) were 
asked for their opinions concerning the value of the experiment, 
and their vote for or against its continuation if ways and means 
could be found. A commercial postcard slipped into the covers 
of the issue invited a ballot. The surprising total of one hundred 
and seventy-six cards were returned, the vote being as follows: 


Approving the continuation of the Supplement................ 172 
Disapproving the continuation of the Supplement.............. 4 


Even granted that a preponderance of favorable replies might 
be expected by this method of polling (there being no compulsion 
on those who were indifferent or bored to cast a ballot), still, the 
mandate is clearly positive. 

Besides the postal return there came many letters discussing the 
publication in detail, and offering suggestions for the future 
development of the Supplement. Many of the comments proved 
that the number had been read from cover to cover. This fact 
is itself a tribute to the enterprise. It is interesting also to note 
the large number of replies coming from members of the armed 
services, indicating that psychologists in the Army and Navy are 
attempting to “keep up” with their professional reading. 

With one exception the four dissident voters did not offer com- 


ments, the one exception stating the view that single cases are not 
“scientific.” 

The majority of the 172 affirmative voters wrote comments. The 
following samples show their tenor and indicate the type of 
suggestion made: 
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Gorpon W. ALLpPort 


Congratulations on fulfilling a strongly-felt need! 

I can think of a dozen ways in which I can use the material in my present 
classes. 

Though I support the idea of verbatim accounts, I feel that the articles would 
be improved if the authors interpreted the material as well and sought to relate 
it to basic theoretical questions. 

I like the Clinic Supplement better than the regular journal. Think it is an 
excellent idea. 

For practicing clinical psychologists, like myself, the idea is wonderful. Suggest 
continuation. A poll among subscribers will certainly show this. 

I found it an interesting batch of print. The high point seemed to me the 
sketch of Harold Holzer; in fact, I found it sufficiently intriguing so that |] 
grabbed it again this afternoon and finished it. 

Like the idea of a Clinical Supplement. After this first sample I would hope 
for more articles definitely related to the problems of the clinical group in 
AAAP. 

As an institutional psychologist, I feel a real need for such a concretization of 
principles. 

I was very much pleased to see a Clinical Supplement to the JournaL. From 
ten years of private practice I have material I never considered publishing in 
the psychological journals as of yore. 

I do hope that this may be made permanent, since a case-study journal is much 
needed and there is none at the present time. 

As an Army Personnel Consultant I find it valuable. Would like to see more 
on Army problems and maladjustments. 

At last! For research purposes it would be valuable if complete original 
protocols (¢.g., of Rorschachs) might be included in case studies when such 
techniques were used. 

The need for a journal which “caters directly to psychologists with a clinical 
interest” is imperative. Suggest a quarterly or bimonthly. 

A cracker-jack idea! If you decide publicly to repeat, you'll find a lot of good 
material coming in. Many who have good material have never prepared it for 
publication because of lack of outlet. 

I liked especially the Elkin, Snyder, Veltfort and Lee, and Thurmond articles— 
probably not readily publishable elsewhere. 

Suggest double column format E 8-pt. type for clinical material, cutting costs 


20-30 per cent. 


In view of the strong affirmative mandate the editor approached 
the Council of the American Psychological Association for per- 
mission to issue another Clinical Supplement gratis to subscribers 
in 1944. The Council readily assented. It did not seem wise to 
either the Council or the editor to undertake any more elaborate 
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extension of the experiment (for example, a subsidiary quarterly 
journal) during wartime. 

But while the second Supplement was in preparation, the restric- 
tions on the use of paper became acute. And so the plan for an 
“extra” for the year 1944 had to be abandoned. 

Rather than let the whole enterprise lapse it was decided to 
convert the present regular April issue into an exclusively Clinical 
Number, hoping after the emergency is passed to resume the 
Supplement, or perhaps to turn to some more ambitious plan for 
establishing on a permanent basis the type of clinical journal that 
so many teachers and practitioners clearly desire. 

The editor offers this explanation and report to all those readers 
who have so kindly expressed their interest in the undertaking, and 
who agree with him that the case study is a sadly neglected genre 
of psychological writing. The war, it seems, is forcing psycholo- 
gists everywhere to realize that their abstractions can be derived 
safely only from real-life situations, and that these abstractions 
need constantly to be submitted to test against concrete materials 
drawn from everyday existence. 


In the present number, therefore, the experiment is continued. 
We may now hope that increasingly effective case studies will be 
written, and that means can be found to insure their publication in 
larger quantities. The enthusiastic support of our subscribers gives 
strong impetus toward this goal. 











THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF STUTTERING: 
A CLINICAL APPROACH * 


BY JULIAN B. ROTTER 


Headquarters the Armored School, Fort Knox, Kentuck 


ROM a previous experimental study (6), the author inferred 
fF a relationship between those environmental factors which are 
commonly called “pampering” and the occurrence of stuttering. 
If such factors play any etiological role in stuttering, this earlier 
study did not demonstrate in what manner they operate. In order 
to discover this, the history prior to stuttering and the development 
of the stuttering reaction were examined extensively in eight adults. 
An hypothesis became sufficiently well formulated that a therapeutic 
approach which it indicated was undertaken on five of the cases 
as a partial test of its validity. The history-taking and the therapy 
were carried out under somewhat controlled conditions as described 
below. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The main criterion used in selecting the cases was the possibility 
of finding sufficient time when both the investigator and the case 
could meet conveniently. The general personality adjustment 
of the cases, as externally observed, and the severity of their stutter- 
ing covered a wide range. They were all of average or superior 
intelligence, in terms of Otis mental test scores. All but one (Case 
2) had been subject to some previous form of therapy. 

In the recording of histories, until a fairly complete and coherent 
picture was obtained the investigator refrained from any active 
interpretation or suggestion that might color the information given. 
However, it should be admitted that the nature of the questions 
tended to bring out certain kinds of information, although the 
material obtained must be regarded as factual. 

Although an attempt was made to avoid bias in selecting sub- 

* The case work on which this article is partially based was done at The State University 


of Iowa under the general direction of Professor Wendell Johnson. 
t On military leave from Norwich State Hospital, Norwich, Connecticut. 
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jects, the conclusions based on the study of cases do not rest on 
an assumption of random sampling or the number of cases studied. 
However, the author firmly believes that any general laws which 
hold for individuals who stutter operate in every individual case 
and are discoverable if the case is studied intensely enough. In fact 
the study of single factors in large numbers of subjects often acts 
to obscure the general laws which may be present. At least in 
the early stages of ‘the investigation of a field, the thorough study 
of individual cases may well be more efficient for arriving at 
hypotheses. 

The sources of information were as follows: (1) Direct ques- 
tioning in regard to past events and attitudes; that is, with emphasis 
placed on actual events and on daily situational variations as well 
as variations over the entire ontogenetic development. (2) The 
subjects, parents, and in some cases teachers, were asked to describe 
their version of the circumstances preceding and during the onset 
of stuttering. (3) Before the subject could possibly discover any 
theoretical bias on the part of the investigator he was asked to 
write out in detail all of his earliest memories.’ (4) The subject 
was asked to list in detail situations, goals, etc. (a) where he felt 
stuttering was a handicap; (4) where it made little or no differ- 
ence; and (¢c) where it actually was of some help. He was also 
asked to list the situations which he feared most from the speech 
viewpoint. (5) After the subject was well along in therapy he 
was asked to write an autobiography, which in some cases produced 
additional facts. 

The eight case histories given below are obviously not complete 
and are concerned almost wholly with psychological conditions. 
Information concerning organic states and ordinary civil facts was 
obtained but was not included here unless it seemed to have some 
important bearing on the development and course of the stutter- 
ing. At the conclusion of each history the interpretations of the 
author, based on his own evaluation of the case material, are pre- 
sented. Once treatment was begun the subjects dropped all other 
therapeutic approaches. A detailed description of the therapeutic 
procedure will be given later. 


1A discussion of the significance and interpretation of such earliest memories is given 
4 


by Adler (1). 











Jutian B. Rorrer 
CASE HISTORIES 


Case 1, RoBert 


Age 21, male, medium height, good looking, meticulous dresser, agreeable, and 
friendly. Family well off for the small Midwestern community where he spent his 
childhood. Junior in college. 

An only child, he described his childhood as being “doubly pampered.” A 
younger sister of his mother’s lived with the family and he reports that both 
mother and aunt would fight for the privilege of dressing him and taking him 
downtown. He slept with his mother usually and with his aunt when he did not 
sleep with his mother, at least to the age of six. Usually he pr.ferred to play alone 
and liked being with adults. His earliest memory was of having his hair cut for 
the first time while his mother and aunt cried. He went to kindergarten where 
his aunt was the teacher and from there to the first grade. Before he progressed 
very far he was taken out of school and taught at home (both his mother and aunt 
were school teachers) during the first year and subsequently in the second, third, 
fifth, and one later grade. In high school he received average grades. His choice 
of college was determined mainly by the presence of the speech clinic at Iowa and 
he began work on his speech immediately upon entering. 

Speech History. Before entering the first grade he was forewarned that his 
teacher was a “holy terror” and he entered this class already fearing the situation. 
He states, “I was in constant fear of her. After about a month she slapped me 
when I did something wrong. What I did right then is rather vague, but I know 
that I thought I'd die on the spot.” Shortly after this his mother visited the school 
and she describes the following episode, “Robert talked very low and faltered several 
times. Not knowing what the trouble was I took him to the family doctor and 
he advised taking him out of school immediately as he was in a nervous condition.” 
Of this year at home Robert states that outside of the fact that he stopped stuttering 
he remembers very little. The second year, when back in school, he began to stutter 
again but his teacher was very kind to him. On a day when the teacher was 
absent a substitute teacher, who was not acquainted with his “raalady,” called upon 
him to read. The mother reports, “When Robert read she thought it was funny 
so for her own amusement she had him read on. When he arrived home for lunch 
he showed the reaction, he looked like he had all the life taken out of him.” 
Consequently he was taken out of school again, and again, when home, he did not 
stutter. This procedure was continued in three later grades. In high school and 
grade school his mother would go to school before the beginning of each semester 
to register for him and to see all his teachers, the principal, and advisors to tell 
them that Robert needed special attention and care and should not be called on 
in class. 

One summer during high school he was taken to New York for treatment of his 
stuttering, the therapy showing little effect. During vacations his speech always 
improved. At the lowa Speech Clinic he was subject to several therapies resulting 
in a diminution of the severity of the stuttering but no actual cure. On one summer 
vacation during this period he stopped stuttering while at a job consisting mainly 
of reading numbers in an accountant’s office. 

At the time of the first interview he was thoroughly convinced of the seriousness 
of his “handicap.” He reported that on vacations, on dates, and when talking to 
inferiors, he had less trouble than usual. His appearance was practically faultless, 
he was an active member of one of the leading social fraternities on the campus 
and was quite interested in “dates.” He played tennis well but reported that when 
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- started to lose he would begin obviously to “fool around” so that he could give 
> impression that he was not trying. In general, he reported that he didn’t mind 
discussing his stuttering with people, in fact, he rather enjoyed it. Listing situations 
where stuttering helped him he gave a long list of items which is reproduced 
without change of words or punctuation. The obvious breaking away from the 
instructions on the fourth item and the unasked for parenthetic rationalizations 
are of decided interest. (1) It gave me a topic of conversation in certain situations. 
(2) In getting out of much school work (reason for low grades). (3) Getting 
ympathy from everyone and being able to feel sorry for myself. (4) Reason for 
not getting more dates and not being more popular (generally). (5) Making my 
family feel that they must do everything in the world for me. (6) Making me 
‘njoy little things more than most people (scenery, weather, music, shows, reading, 
etc.). Living in general. (7) Making me try and do everything well (not excel). 
(8) Interest in knowing people and understanding them. (9) Being the center 

f attention. 

Interpretation. It is quite clear in this case that the first stuttering appeared when 
called upon in class at the time when the mother came to observe him. The 
excessively pampered child, in the classroom, which, in comparison to home, he 
felt was very hostile and with a teacher who had struck him, was probably over- 
whelmed with self-pity accentuated by the appearance of the beloved protector, his 
mother. Being in this high state of emotionality, when called upon, he faltered 
and could not speak. This brought the wonderful result of being permanently 
removed from the feared school and returned entirely to the loving and over- 
protecting atmosphere of the home. When returned to school the following year 
the faltering reappeared, although it was absent all the time at home. Before this 
second year had gone very far he was able again to return to his mother’s protec- 
tion by means of his stuttering, and several times subsequently. From a study of 
the adult personality it is quite evident that the stuttering had taken on at least 
two new meanings. One was an excuse for lack of achievement, the second as a 
device for getting attention and sympathy from society as a whole. 


CasE 2, JOHN 


Age 27, male, tall, presentable-looking, athletic. Home in a small Midwestern 
town. Family of adequate socio-economic status. 

The oldest child in the family, he was three years old when his younger brother 
was born. At about this time a young aunt came to live with them, who, with 
her girl friends, showered much attention on him. They often dressed hirn up as 
a girl, and upon entering school he had long, bobbed hair and wore immaculate 
velvet suits. When asked about his parents’ preferences he stated that his father 
was always away from home, but he thought his mother liked him better than his 
brother. His brother throughout was the more successful both in school and in 
social life, and when the case entered the clinic his brother was the editor of the 
town newspaper. His earliest memories were as follows: (1) Taking castor oil 
against his will . . . his father got down on the floor and poured it down his 
throat. (2) He was hard to manage at home. (3) He got a brand new bicycle, 
which was too big for him; so he traded it with another child who had a smaller 
one . . . remembers that he got a paddling and was sent to get his own back. 
He entered school when six years old and reports that he was afraid of other 
children at this time, especially since they teased him as being a “sissy,” but the 
teacher was very kind and thought he was the nicest boy in the class because he 
was always good and dressed very neatly and cleanly. 
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Until the fifth grade this situation persisted, with John more or less isolated 
from any playmates, but at this time he began to play with other children. For 
several years after, however, he considered that he could not play most games as 
well as the other boys and would give up. He maintained the shy, retiring nature 
from which he temporarily blossomed forth when his schoolmates began to 
dance and he already knew how. After a while he began to feel that the other 
boys were better dancers than he, and he gave up dancing entirely. In high school 
he “gained back some of his confidence . . . tried out for basketball, but was no 
good because he was afraid to get in and play.” He maintained that in practice 
he was a good shot but in a game he was too tense to shoot well. Later in high 
school his social relations and athletic achievements improved. Following this he 
worked for several years at various jobs. He tried one year of college, quit, and 
worked for several more years. The final stimulus for his coming to the Iowa 
Speech Clinic was his failure to get a coveted job with a large oil company due, he 
claims, to his speech. 

Speech History. His family and John guess that stuttering began around four or 
five, but he was not aware of any stuttering before he went to school. He was 
excused from recitations from the beginning. When he did speak, he reports that 
teachers and parents tried to slow him down so that he wouldn't stutter. He 
received good grades throughout school. In learning poetry he would get up and 
recite a poem without stuttering, if he knew it; if he didn’t he would get up and 
block and shift until the teacher would excuse him and credit him with a perfect 
recitation. 

In high school he hardly ever had any trouble in arithmetic classes, a subject he 
liked and in which he was proficient, but in other classes he was always afraid to 
talk “for fear he would stutter.” In the last two years, when his social relations 
and athletic achievements were better than ever before, he had very little trouble 
with his speech. Throughout all this time he had more trouble at home than 
anywhere else. During the following years the stuttering persisted but varied 
considerably, it being worst the year at college and otherwise occurred more or 
less in inverse relationship to the importance of the position he had. Even when 
his stuttering in business relations was practically gone, it persisted strongly at home 
and in social situations. 

John, at the time of entering the clinic, was an extremely extroverted and friendly 
person. He manifested great desire to do anything to cure his stuttering, which 
was moderately severe. His attitude was one of feeling sorry for himself, and he 
thought that everyone else should feel sorry for him, too. He listed situations in 
which stuttering had helped him as: (1) Avoiding preparation of oral recitations 
and debates in school. (2) Having the teachers’ sympathy. (3) Avoiding of 
running many errands. (4) Making him more kind to other people. 

Interpretation. This is a picture of an oldest child surrounded by adults (parents, 
aunt, and aunt’s friends), who was unused to competition with other children as 
evidenced by his fear and dislike of them when entering school. His early home 
behavior after the birth of his brother suggests a marked reaction to it. In his 
listing of things where stuttering helped him he includes an apparently insignificant 
point, namely that he got out of running errands. Perhaps we can restate this to 
say that “my brother had to run all the errands for me.” The constant severity 
of the stuttering at home, where he got the most sympathy, also argues for the 
importance of this early home situation in the developing of the stuttering. Unfor- 
tunately the exact circumstances of his beginning stuttering are lost, but it is 
definitely significant that he was not aware of any stuttering until he first had to 
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make the difficult adjustment from an overprotected home life to the open com 
petition of the school room. The importance of his tendency to give up an activity 
as soon as competition became great must also be noted (/.c., dancing). Finally, 


it appears that the constant fluctuation of the severity of his stuttering follows a 


learly defined psychological pattern but no physiological one that could be 


determined. 
Case 3, RicHaRrp 


Age 25, male, presentable, friendly. Childhood spent in Midwestern city where 
his father was a school teacher. Graduate student in business administration. 
An only child, he was of normal weight ai birth but was bottle fed from the 


first. He soon became a feeding problem and lost weight rapidly and had, accord- 
g to his mother’s report, at least two convulsions before he was three months old. 
At fifteen months he had whooping cough, at two years diphtheria of the larynx. 
He recovered from all these illnesses and was, according to description, a healthy 
rmal boy at three years. Much of these first three years was spent in long visits 


to his grandmother as his mother was very sick. During one of 


these visits a sister 
is born who lived only a very short time. Doctor’s bills made deep inroads into 
family finances and the general air of the period of his early childhood was 
ne of fear and anxiety. His earliest memories concern situations where he was 
rescued from leaning over the railing of their second-story flat by his anxious 
other. He remembers leaning over deliberately and waiting for his mother to 
and find him thus. Another memory is of falling off an ironing board 
when his mother was gone from the room. There are also a long series of very 
vivid early memories of times when he was terrified . . . by an idiot . . . bya 
in dressed as a rooster at a church Hallowe’en party, etc. His father was a very 
lominant person who, from early childhood to adulthood, made ail of Richard’s 
decisions. He was afraid to start going to school and also to change from one class 
to another. In his autobiography he writes, “During grade school days we moved 
three times, necessitating a new adjustment to school situations each time. These 
anges were always very difficult in my case and make up some of the most trying 
tuations of my life.” The vacatien following completion of grammar school was 
marked throughout by anxiety concerning his having to go to high school. At 
this time he stopped playing with companions his own age and played games with 
hildren considerably younger than himself. This lasted for the first two years of 
high school and was given up under considerable pressure from his parents. 
Clarinet playing was substituted for this. After school, instead of playing with 
lassmates, he went home and practiced the clarinet. Following in turn were 
teur radio and other hobbies that took up all of his waking hours outside of 
school. About this time he was also burdened with facial acne. Upon finishing 
igh school his main personality characteristics were introversion, fear of new 
ituations, shyness, and timidity. He was physically small. 

Richard started college as an engineering student. His first year was marked by 
ocial, physical, and academic failure. He was living at home during this first 
year, but the second year, under pressure from his father, he went to a school at 
some distance from home for the training of commercial teachers. Of his arrival 
at this school he writes, “I found a funny thing happened almost at once; when 
my parents drove away that afternoon it seemed as though some of the load under 
which I struggled went away with them. I felt better immediately. . . . I never 
had a homesick hour all the rest of the time I was there.” He soon became fast 
friends with someone rooming in the same house whom he characterizes as slow, 
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easy-going, and happy-go-lucky. This friendship is still very important to him. 
Under encouragement from this friend he learned to play tennis and made the 
college tennis team; he learned to dance and go out on dates and to parties and 
was pledged in one of the social fraternities. Upon graduation from this school 
he was placed through the college placement bureau and taught for two years in a 
small school. He then decided to get a better job and went to summer school at 
Towa but found that he couldn’t get a job and stayed on to complete the work for 
an MA degree. 

Speech History. We did not start to stutter until between the ages of four and 
five years. At this time he was not considered as a stutterer by his parents. He 
himself was the first one to apply the name stuttering to his speech. After a dinner 
at home, at which there were guests present, his mother asked him why he didn’t 
say please at one particular occasion and he replied that he was afraid that he 
would stutter. His speech difficulty became worse when he entered school and 
always improved during vacations. However, during the vacation preceding his 
going to high school, which was marked with anxiety over the new, difficult 
adjustment he anticipated, there was no improvement. He received speech correc- 
tion work in high school with no effect. When he was engaged in amateur radio 
work he conversed fluently with other invisible amateurs. The severity of his 
speech difficulty lessened somewhat in college, but he feared that he couldn’t get a 
job on graduation because of his speech and neglected even to apply for one until 
his father came to school and applied for him. Once starting to teach, however, 
he reported that he stopped stuttering completely for the two years that he kept 
his position. This was not a gradual but a sudden change. Once he gave up this 
job he began to stutter again and failed to get a position teaching at the conclusion 
of summer school, due apparently to his speech. 

At the time of the first interview his hesitations were short and not accompanied 
by facial contortions or distraction mechanisms. Under difficult situations, however, 
they became more pronounced and were marked by changes in voice quality. He 
never stuttered when speaking to his roommate, who was the same close friend he 
had in college. His manner at this time was very friendly and somewhat “nervous.” 
In his listing of situations where stuttering was of advantage he lists getting out of 
recitations, avoiding unpleasant situations, as an excuse for failure of any kind 

Interpretation. From the very beginning this child’s environment was one of 
anxiety. His earliest memory is one in which he demanded his mother’s attention 
through appealing to her anxiety for his well being. He himself was filled with 
many fears. It is not speculating too far to think that as a result of | is own fears 
he needed and constantly received protection from his parents. The emotional 
upsets to which he was frequently subject may well have resulted in numerous 
speech interruptions until the fear of speech interruption became added to his many 
others. At this time he had an uncle who stuttered and whom he saw often. He 
learned the name and nature of his uncle’s speech difficulty at an early age and 
also learned that it entitled its bearer to all kinds of special treatment and protec- 
tion. In school life his father went to all of his teachers, as he entered each new 
grade, acquainting them with his child’s handicap. Many new adjustments and 
difficult situations were avoided for he needed his father to precede him like a 
press agent before he would approach a new situation. In vacations, when the 
demands of school were lessened, his speech improved. In college when away 
from home for the first time and his stuttering could no longer bring him its 
protection, he made a good adjustment under the stimulation of an extroverted 
friend. When he was set up in a teaching position, which he obtained more or 
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less in spite cf himself, there was nothing to fear. He had a position of superiority 
which he could not lose as there was a severe shortage of teachers of commercial 
subjects and consequently no need of a defense mechanism. However, once he 
resigned this position and its security and faced an unknown future, his stuttering 
began again. What possibly arose as a method of getting increased protection 
eemed to become a way of anticipating new situations and expected failure by 
tarting with an excuse first. 


Case 4, KENNETH 


Age 18, male, tall, athletic build, sad expression. Rural background (large 
Western farm) of adequate socio-economic status. Freshman at college. 

Kenneth is the youngest of three children, the only boy in the family. He is 
separated from his next older sister, who is described as being “nervous” and very 
dificult to get along with, by several years. The parental discipline was one of 

verprotection plus threats. Early memories were concerned mainly with fears 
nd several “scares.” His early playmates before school and during the first few 
grades were mostly girls. Quite often he was teased and reacted severely to this 
teasing, although he was unable to remember what he was teased about. In the 
first six grades at school he states he was definitely the teacher’s favorite. In high 
school he received adequate grades and during this time was rather retiring, shy, 
sensitive, and concerned over his own inadequacies. He was quite shy with girls 
ind only rarely went out on “dates,” or attended parties. Following high school 
he went to Iowa, mainly to work on his stuttering. 

Speech History. Wis parents claim he stuttered from the beginning of speech. 
At four years of age, after he supposedly began stuttering, his handedness was 
hifted from left to right, the shift making no observable difference in speech. He 
himself has no memory of early stuttering and states he was not self-conscious 
concerning it before the age of ten. The father had “stuttered” before beginning 
school and it is reasonable to suppose, considering his overprotective and dominat- 
ing attitude, that his attitude and concern over his son’s speech was abnormal. 
At the age of ten, in the fourth grade, his teacher began to give considerable atten 
ion to his “speech handicap,” taking it upon herself to excuse him from recitations, 
etc. He states that he remembers not wanting his teacher to overhear him talking 
to the boys on the playground because he did not stutter when talking to them. 
In the following grades the stuttering was not at all severe and recitations were not 
avoided until the eighth grade, in which he was placed after the sixth. Here he 
did not feel he could cope with the older boys, asked to be excused from an oral 
report and thereafter refused to recite before the class. In high school the “stut- 
tering” manifested itself as a “sort of trembling in his voice.” He asked his 
mother to speak to the teachers and principal so that they would not call on him 
and writes in his autobiography that “they were all wonderfully sympathetic.” In 
the later years in high school he began to avoid a good many speech situations and 
ecame more and more introverted. His stuttering, however, in the main was 
worse at home than in any other situation. 

On arrival at the Iowa Speech Clinic he seemed quite sorry for himself, although 
stating, without being asked, that he did not want sympathy. His handedness 
was shifted and the “bounce pattern”? attempted before taking up the present 
therapy. His stuttering was severe at this time accompanied by many marked 
facial grimaces. He had made very few friends in his six months at Iowa and 


2 The bounce pattern is a voluntary easy repetitive pattern substituted for the strained 
stuttering reactions which most adult stutterers present. 
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had little recreation. He listed ways that stuttering was a help as: getting out of 
recitations in class, getting attention and sympathy as a child, “made me a favorite 
of the teacher,” “gave me a certain satisfaction because I was able to get out of 
things.” 

Interpretation. The overprotective and speech-conscious attitude of the parents 
appears to be responsible for the speech difficulty of this case, which his parents, 
but not himself, were aware of as being abnormal. It was not until his fourth- 
grade teacher reacted to it as if it were a handicap that he actually had difficulty in 
speaking and what could properly be called stuttering. Overdominated and over- 
protected as a child, encouraged to fear most things, his goals in life centered 
around protection against the unknown, sympathy, and attention. He found his 
speech able to bring him some of these at first, but on approaching adulthood 
they began to fail him among friends of his own age of both sexes so he withdrew 
from social activities but kept up his severe stuttering at home, where he could 
still find them. On coming to Iowa the same needs of sympathy and protection 
were evident and stuttering was being used as an attempted method to attain them. 


Case 5, RAYMOND 


Age 20, male, short, and slight build. Background of adequate socio-economic 
status in a small Midwestern town. Sophomore at college. 

Raymond was the older of two children and was the only child for a period of 
over five years until a sister was born. During this early period he was not only 
the center of his parents’ attention but also was given a great deal of attention by 
an uncle, aunt, and two older girl cousins who lived next door. He spent consider- 
able time with his mother, going everywhere with her, particularly to many church 
meetings. During this period he developed a very characteristic “stubbornness,” 
insisting always on getting his way. He was also able to control playmates through 
his superior collection of toys. Almost immediately following the birth of his sister, 
four new behavior characteristics appeared. He had to have either his mother or 
father hold his hand or he could not fali asleep. He was bothered by nightmares, 
usually of being overpowered by some irresistible force. He would awaken often 
in the middle of the night and his legs would ache so that his mother would have 
to get out of bed and rub his legs until they stopped aching. He writes in his 
autobiography that an interesting thing about these aches was that they would 
often start in one leg or foot and change to the other leg or to another part of the 
same leg. He also began to stutter shortly after the birth of this sister. About the 
second grade he became very conscious and sensitive to his small size and began 
to compensate by aggressiveness, mainly on a verbal level, towards bigger boys and 
by strong attempts towards athletic achievement. It is significant that as a fielder 
in baseball he would carefully and consciously calculate where the batter might 
be expected to hit the ball and then move as far in the opposite direction as possible 
so that it should not look so bad when he missed the ball. He did well in school 
except in those classes where he would rebel when the teacher was domineering 
and very authoritative. In high school he was quite active in service and academic 
pursuits, particularly in the senior year, although somewhat inhibited socially. 
Following high school he went to Iowa to combine college and work on his speech. 

Speech History. Hesitation in speech began somewhat after the birth of his 
younger sister. It apparently appeared along with a generalized emotional insta- 
bility as shown in the other symptoms, mentioned above, that appeared at the same 
time. The displacement at home was almost immediately followed by the frus- 
tration of having to go to school and share the teacher’s attention with twenty 
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other pupils. He reports he was a good reader but became very nervous waiting 
for the teacher to call on him and when his turn came his voice would break and 
he would have repetitions. At ten years he was brought to the Iowa Clinic and 
advised to change his handedness, but he resisted this treatment and according to 
himself and his mother it made him very nervous, almost hysterical, and his speech 
became considerably worse. During certain periods in high school, particularly 


the last year, and on one summer vacation his speech was very good. The first 


year at Iowa it was quite erratic, with observable good and bad periods. 

At the beginning of treatment he was somewhat hostile. His speech was still 
characterized by periods of fluency, but when stuttering his facial expression was 
one of effort and upset. He was beginning to go out with one girl rather steadily 
and within a short period reached a point where he never stuttered when with 
her. His listing of helps arid handicaps of stuttering clearly demonstrated that his 
use of stuttering was to protect him against situations which he could not dominate. 
He reported that he felt “handicapped” by stuttering because he could not criticize 
or disagree with people or because he could not give directions, but the only aid 
that stuttering might have given hir~ he listed as preventing him from “giving 
hell” to someone when he was angry. 

Interpretation. It seems that when displaced by his younger sister this child, 
already exhibiting marked signs of pampering and attention-getting mechanisms, 
showed a tremendous amount of insecurity as evidenced by his nightmares of being 
overpowered and the many mechanisms to maintain the parents’ attention and love. 
It is not clear whether the “stuttering” first served the purpose of attention getting 
or only appeared at the frequent periods of emotional upset. It is clear that it soon 
became a method by which he excused himself for not always dominating everyone 
around him as he was accustomed to do before his sister was born and before going 
to school. In later periods this could be given up in situations whcre he was able 
to feel secure and maintain some position of dominance. 


Case 6, Epwarp 


Age 20, male, good appearance and pleasant manner. Southern city background 
of good socio-economic status. Junior at college, in school of business. 

The second of four children, he maintained the position of youngest child for 
over four years until the third child was born. He was the favorite of his grand- 
mother and favored by the mother because he was quiet and docile. His older 
brother was aggressive and made very good grades in school while the subject 
repeated the first grade in school because his mother thought his grade of C was 
“terrible.” During his very early life as well as throughout his later life he never 
demanded or achieved any independence and was always willing merely to do 
whatever he was told to do. One very early memory concerns an accident that 
befell him when taking his turn in some building project with other children; 
another concerns a disappointment due to the precedence of his older brother in 
some desired activity. Throughout school he was quite timid but achieved some 
recognition due to his willingness to agree with everyone and his lack of aggressive 
reaction towards any kind of teasing. In high school he was quite active in a social 
fraternity. At Iowa his grades were mediocre and often quite poor. His main 
interest and sole source of satisfaction Jay in his social fraternity life. 

Speech History. His first “stuttering” experience was quite dramatic and clear 
cut. He had no trouble with speech until the fourth grade, when the family 
moved and he was transferred to a new school with strange people and surround- 
ings. When called upon to read he was simply unable to say anything due to 
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emotional blocking. Succeeding reactions were similar and his mother went to 
school that semester to ask the teacher to refrain from calling on him because of 
his stuttering. This speech phenomenon, at first strictly localized to the classroom, 
began to appear in other situations but was not too severe. He also recalls guilt 
feelings over speaking to the other boys around school without stuttering and 
fearing that the teacher would overhear him and no longer excuse him from class 
recitations. His subsequent history is one of not too severe stuttering but consider- 
able worry and feeling of being handicapped. For a short period in college he had 
the experience of simply deciding one morning to stop stuttering and did stop for 
several weeks but was unable to remember the incident that got him started again. 
He had tried various therapies at the Iowa Clinic his first two years without much 
change in his condition and then gave up work on his speech. He stated he was 
unable even to imagine situations where his stuttering made no difference or was 
any help but listed in long detail situations of past, present, and future in which 
it was a handicap with the major emphasis on present social situations. 

Interpretation. It appears that, from preschool days on, this subject has set his 
goals around the desire for affection and the desire to avoid competition. Dis- 
couraged by the successes of his aggressive older brother, he chose to avoid attempt- 
ing anything on his own rather than risk failure. His stuttering began as an 
emotional block to a difficult situation where he had already been impressed with 
his inadequacy. The recognition that this speech blocking could be used to escape 
the competition of school achievement was the stimulus for his continuing the 
reaction of speech blocking and its spread to other activities. In later years his 
effort for recognition of a social kind was not markedly disturbed by his slight 
stuttering and the stuttering served the purpose of accounting for any failures or 
lack of achievement in “dating” or fraternity status. The problem of occupational 
adjustment after college was largely neglected through this feeling of being handi- 
capped so that nothing could really be expected of him. 


Case 7, Latta 


Age 22, female, neat and pleasant-looking. Parents Norwegian of adequate 
socio-economic status. Sophomore in business school. 

An only child, her preschool history is one of overprotection. Before entering 
school “sensitiveness” and shyness were already well-developed traits. Her play- 
mates were always carefully selected. Throughout this preschool period she was 
allowed to play only with one little boy, as the other children were too boisterous. 
Most of the time she was content to play by herself. Another girl her age often 
came to visit at her house but she remembers that she was afraid of this girl and 
would play with her only if her mother stayed in the same room. She could give 
no specific situational memories of this period. Her earliest memory was playing 
in the schoolyard with some girl who fell and hurt herself. When five the family 
moved from a small South Dakota town to one in Minnesota where her mother’s 
family lived. During this year she had constant attention from a large number of 
aunts and uncles. She felt uneasy upon entering school despite the fact that she 
liked the things they did there. At this time she was six years old and could speak 
only Norwegian. However, other children in the class were similarly handicapped. 
Her history throughout elementary and high school was one of fair grades, sensi- 
tiveness, shyness, and little contact with other children. From high school she 
went to the State University of Iowa, entered the business school, and made average 


grades. 
Speech History. In the first grade when entering school she was faced with the 
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double handicap of not speaking English and with a shift in handedness from left 
to right by her first-grade teacher. However, up to this point and for the following 
year she did not stutter. Her first memory of stuttering was in the third grade. 
She reports that “the teacher was nice to me at the beginning but when the children 
laughed at me when I recited in class, she did not seem so friendly to me.” From 
then on she avoided reciting as much as possible. She had the most trouble when 
reading aloud. Once in the sixth grade when reading orally the teacher stopped 
her and said that she was doing fine and made her read on at length. She reports 
this as the only time she remembers reading without stuttering. Her mother and 
, teacher both state that they thought that the cause of the stuttering was feelings 

f inferiority and nervousness. In high school she wrote out all her oral reports, a 
practice started by one of her English teachers, of whom Laila says, “I felt at ease 
with her more than my other teachers because I knew she knew about my defect, 
and felt sorry for me.” At all times she was very self-conscious concerning her 
stuttering and grew increasingly so throughout high school. 

Upon going to the University she was away from home for the first time in her 
life and soon did not stutter at all in conversation or oral recitation, without any 
therapy being attempted. She did, however, still show clonic spasms when reading 
aloud in any social situation, and had been subject to therapy for this “stuttering.” 
At the time of this report she had several friends at the dormitory where she stayed, 
jue mostly to the aggressive extroverted nature of her roommate. When asked to 
list ways that stuttering was a help she listed only under three separate heads things 
she could heve done were it not for the fact that she stuttered and a great many 
ituations she avoided. At no time did she show any “stuttering” in conversational 
speech. She still was markedly “sensitive” and blushed profusely. 

Interpretation. The personality picture of withdrawal, shyness, sensttiveness, and 
fearfulness was well marked before entering school and was coupled with a history 
of overprotection and absence of any competition in her life. This lack of com 
tition could well account for her uneasiness in entering school. When we add 
o this her language handicap and increased feelings of inferiority due to her 
change of handedness, we can see that the school situation might well have been 
emotionally disturbing. We can hypothesize that the emotionality and tenseness 
accompanying this oral recitation were so great at one specific situation when called 
on to read aloud, in the third grade, that her emotionality became evident in 
markedly disturbed speech. Hence the beginning of her stuttering. This probably 
served the purpose of avoiding these situations which were looked upon as “tests” 
and in addition brought the sympathy of the teacher. Hence it flourished. In 
college, removed from the overprotecting home environment, finding dormitory 
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life congenial due to her aggressive roommate, she had little use and need for the 
stuttering and she stopped it. She did, however, hang on to a last bit of it in oral 
reading, perhaps as if to keep it in case she should need it again. 


Case 8, HELEN 


Age 26, female, awkward in appearance. At least average intelligence. Attend 
ing first-year high school. Acts ard dresses like a girl at least ten years younger. 
Background is marginal rural, parents poorly educated. 

The youngest of ten children, she states that she was the favorite of the father 
until she was about twelve. From then on he no longer favored her. She stated 
that after this time he began to be rough to her. Her earliest memories, of which 
she reports a considerable number going back as far as two and a half years, are 
almost all concerned with her sisters, particularly the two nearest her age with 
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whom intense feelings of rivalry were still evident. Although it was difficult to 
get any precise notion of the home background, we know the family was Catholic 
and quite religious and that two of her sisters have become nuns. She states that 
the sister nearest her in age dominated her as a child and made her feel inferior. 
In school she was always conscious of being awkward. She left school after 
finishing grammar grades and worked on the farm. When about sixteen she 
exhibited a great deal of jealousy and aggression towards her next oldest sister 
and a niece of her own age who were being “taken out” by two brothers. When 
questioned about her sexual attitudes she replied that if she stayed close to religion 
she would not be tempted sexually or in other forms of sin. She had never gone 
out with a young man and stated that kissing was sinful. Around the home she 
had to work hard as all the older brothers and sisters were leaving. Helen claimed 
that she could not go to business school, or get married, because she had to take 
care of her parents, who were not very appreciative of her efforts. 

Speech History. Helen states that she began to have trouble with her speech 
around the age of ten. However, this must be something of an afterthought as 
nobody paid any attention to her speech as being different at this time, and she 
says that it was not at all prominent. About the age of fourteen it suddenly became 
more evident. This was at the same time that her sister and niere began to go 
out with the two brothers. At the end of that year she decided that the young man 
going out with her sister really loved her and not her sister and that she could 
marry him except for the fact that she was a stutterer. At sixteen she noticed an 
advertisement for curing stuttering by correspondence. She took this course, spend- 
ing large amounts of time “doing her lessons aloud,” and at the same time her 
stuttering became much more severe. It continued to be severe until the age of 
twenty-five when all of the brothers and sisters had left home and the parents 
were much too old to care whether Helen stuttered or not. 

At this time she came to the Iowa Speech Clinic to be cured of the stuttering 
that had practically disappeared before she came. She decided to go back to school 
and entered the first year of high school. At first her contact with other stutterers 
and the clinic as a whole exaggerated her own stuttering but after a short period 
she cleared up rapidly except for occasional blocks which, when they did occur, 
were very long and severe. She tried shifting handedness and later the bounce 
technique. When beginning conferences her only blocks were rare, long, easy 
“bounces” which were accompanied by a smile and seeming enjoyment. When 
she thought that she was alone she usually talked to herself aloud. She stated 
that she had been doing this for the last few years and that she also spent a great 
deal of time daydreaming. Her voice was high-pitched and sounded like that of a 
child of thirteen. She appeared to receive a great deal of satisfaction from working 
on her stuttering and followed all ins.cuctions and assignments slavishly. When 
asked to list the situations where stuttering was a handicap she listed a series of 
words on which she “always” stuttered. She was asked to read them and did so 
without blocking on any of them. For ways that stuttering was of some help she 
gave a list of easy situations. When corrected as to the assignment she finally stated 
that, “It has given me a deep¢r insight into how other people feel when they are 
humiliated; also a deeper and kinder understanding of their sorrows and difh- 
culties.” After a few weeks of conferences she was told casually that someone who 
had heard her talk did not think that she was a stutterer. The following day 
when in “stutterers’ class” she was called on to speak and said quite angrily and 
fluently, “I hear that there is a rumor that I have stopped stuttering and am no 
longer a stutterer and I would like to find out who the person is who started it 
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because it certainly is not so.” This fluent outburst was then followed by a very 
long bounce accompanied with an expression of great pain. 

Interpretation. This girl shows many neurotic signs entirely apart from any 
stuttering. Her complete isolation at the time of coming to Iowa, the excessive 
phantasies, the desire still to be a child and her consequent childlike behavior, her 
strong feelings of inferiority and her sexual inhibitions, are some of them. The 
stuttering arose just about the same time that her father no longer favored her but 
began to be rough towards her. It increased when competition with her sister and 
niece began to enter the heterosexual field and immediately became an excuse for 
her own lack of success in that field. The advertisement in the magazine convinced 
her even further that this was a good way to protect herself against a feeling of 
being a failure and she spent much time with her lessons bringing the stuttering to 
everybody’s attention as much as possible. When there was no longer anyone at 
home to impress with her handicap the stuttering became less severe and she first 
decided to come to Iowa. Once at Iowa her speech became worse as she found a 
new group whom she could impress with her handicap, but improved rapidly as 
such behavior brought social approval. However, she would improve only so far 
and no further, possibly having no intention of ever giving up this mechanism 
unless an equally good one be substituted for it. 


Discussion oF Case Histories 


In reviewing these case histories certain common points present 
themselves. Perhaps the most striking of these is the wide varia- 
tions in speech from severe stuttering to none at all. This is evident 


in both the ontogenetic and cross-sectional history of the individual. 
One stutterer may have blocks with one individual and not with 
another; one may always stutter when speaking over a phone, 
another never; one more at school and one more at home; and 
for all of them there are periods when they did not stutter at all 
or only very slightly and periods when their stuttering was very 
severe. In fact we might almost say that this variability is one of 
the most characteristic behavior reactions of stuttering and that the 
key to understanding stuttering as a whole, or the stuttering of any 
single stutterer, lies in understanding the nature and reasons for 
these variations. It is immediately apparent in all these cases that 
no physiological, “habitual,” or heredity theory can account for 
these variations. However, they did follow in every case clear-cut 
psychological lines which could account for both the long-term 
and immediate, daily variations. Such a psychological explanation 
was always in terms of the stutterers’ goals and their feelings of 
adequacy or inadequacy. 

A second outstanding similarity in these cases is that at the onset 
the stuttering always seemed to come from “without” rather than 
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from “within.” That is, the child never seemed merely to have 
something happen to his speech either gradually or suddenly due 
to some inner physiological condition, but what did occur was that 
some event or series of events changed his own attitude to the 
speech he had always had. None of these cases started to stutter 
without first discovering that interruptions in speech had some 
very definite effect on the people around him. It may be that in 
several of these instances the teacher and parents were simply 
reacting to the child’s general state of upset rather than to the 
speech alone. However, in these cases the child felt they were 
reacting to his speech as that was the most dramatic manifestation 
of the emotional disturbance. Many children, however, go through 
similar experiences and do not become stutterers. Any theory of 
stuttering must also allow for other factors which will account for 
the continuance of these interruptions in some cases and not in 
others. 

The manner in which “pampering” operated in the development 
of stuttering seemed also to be clearly indicated in all these cases. 
It appears that the pampering has an indirect effect by giving rise 
to fears and feelings of inadequacy or inferiority which result in 
emotional breakdown, under certain conditions, and the consequent 
inability to control speech. The child pampered at home meets 
situations outside of the home in which he is treated differently. 
These act as traumata and the feelings of inadequacy center about 
the very thing the child has always received the most of but 
suddenly feels he is no longer receiving. 

In the case of all these stutterers some such need was served in 
the beginning and during the course of the stuttering. That is 
to say, after the stuttering reaction became available to the child 
and took on some special meaning, such as, “this will excuse me 
from recitation,” or “this will bring me a great deal of attention,” 
or “this will make my mother concerned over me so that she has 
to protect me even more,” or any other, the speech reaction per- 
sisted if it fitted in with the particular needs of the child at that 
time. 

A fourth striking element in all these histories lies in the general- 


8 Pampering was defined in the earlier article already cited as including “. . . those 
types of behavior that are sometimes called babying, spoiling, over-protecting, etc. It can 
be described as that type of training which affects the child so that he becomes dependent 
on others te do things for him and to solve his problems, so that the child feels inadequate 
to solve his own problems successfully.” 
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ity of the attitude towards stuttering. The subject who used stutter- 
ing as a rationalization for failure had many other mechanisms 
by which he rationalized failure. The subject who developed 
stuttering following displacement by a younger sister also developed 
many other mechanisms unconsciously designed to retain control 
of the parents. To use an expression of Adler’s, we can say that 
the stuttering and the attitude towards it were always characteristic 
of the subject’s whole “style of life.” 


UNDERSTANDING STUTTERING 


An examination of the experimental literature as well as clinical 
evidence points to the impossibility of defining stuttering simply in 
terms of speech alone. Many so-called normal speakers have more 
frequent and longer speech blocks or interruptions than some 
stutterers. Cases have even been reported of people coming to a 
speech clinic because they were afraid that they would “stutter” 
but who actually had quite fluent speech. 

Of the eight cases included in this study seven could talk to 
themselves when absolutely alone without any speech interruptions, 
the eighth had occasional interruptions, however much less than 
usual. This finding has been duplicated in other clinics. This is 
only one of a whole wealth of facts that point to the inadequacy 
of either defining or understanding stuttering merely in terms of 
speech mechanisms. The definition to be given here is in part 
suggested by the work of Wendell Johnson. Stuttering is defined 
as a rhythmic disorder in speech in a person who is aware of his 
speech as being different from that of other people and who reacts 
to it as if it were a handicap. 

It is also necessary to define the work “need” which has already 
been used frequently. As used here “need” is not to be confused 
with the term as applied to connote a relatively undifferentiated 
physiological state. It seems sufficient for present purposes to define 
a need as a behavioral tendency to attain a particular goal or com- 
plex of goals of which the individual may or may not be aware. 
That is, a need is the bahavioral coordinate of a goal. 

This theory. states that in order for a child to begin stuttering 
two simultaneous conditions must exist. These are the availability 
of stuttering and the need for it. By availability is meant some 
meaningful contact with the phenomena of stuttering so that a 
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definite attitude is taken towards interruptions in speech through 
the behavior of the people in the immediate environment. So, the 
child who has a relative or close friend who stutters, and who is 
treated in some characteristic fashion by the people around him, 
has stuttering available to him. The child who has never heard 
the word “stutterer” but is causing concern and comment from his 
parents or teachers because “he is speaking too rapidly” or 
“stumbling over his words” has stuttering available to him. The 
child who finds people reacting to his own emotional states with 
their consequent loss of speech control and the child whose speech 
pattern is hesitant either through training or organic causes, and 
sooner or later finds that he may belong in a special class of people 
due to his speech, have stuttering available. 

The need is not for stuttering as such but for a mechanism which 
will serve some definite purpose. So, the need exists with the child 
who wishes to avoid the painful situation of reciting, for the child 
who wishes to gain attention, for the one who wishes to wrest 
back control of the parents from a sibling, for someone who finds 
it necessary to find an excuse for a particular failure, and then for 
all future imagined failures; it is present in the child who wants 
to convince his parents that he requires more protection than he is 
getting. It might be argued that such needs are present with 
almost all children, but in order for them to result in some such 
behavior as stuttering it must be so great that other goals such as 
direct achievernent and the admiration of other school children are 
willingly sacrificed for this more important one. 

For stuttering to persist it must serve some important purpose— 
one that is in keeping with the whole experiential history and with 
the whole organization of the personality. This purpose may 
change with time; it may remain and others be added; it may 
remain constant; or it is possible that the need may disappear in 
the adult and the stuttering remain. In the latter case the habitual 
speech pattern persists but this may change slowly to become less 
and less unusual or will be cleared up entirely by almost any kind of 
therapy. The fact that almost any treatment, no matter how wierd, 
will result in some permanent cures is accounted for here by the 
cases we consider as those where the need has disappeared.* In 
these cases the environment, so to speak, forces the individual into 


* Sometimes, however, it is also possible, under conditions of strong suggestion, for the 
subject to give up one mechanism and to substitute another. 
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a situation where the defense is no longer necessary. Some good 
man or woman, for example, shows them that they need not defend 
themselves against the thesis that “no one loves me”; or, as in the 
case of the stutterer who received a job teaching because of the 
shortage of commercial teachers, they no longer need to defend 
themselves against the feeling that they cannot cope with the 
world themselves, and, as he did, they may give up stuttering com- 
pletely. In most cases the actual purpose changes or at least takes 
on additional meanings. What may start as a method of gaining 
attention may become a means of protecting oneself against 
the feared failures in the realms of sexual and occupational 
achievement.” 

It is apparent that this theory did not arise solely out of an 
examination of these eight cases and the experiment that motivated 
this study, but from clinical experience with many cases of stut- 
terers and nonstutterers and contact with the literature in the field 
of psychology and stuttering. It is impossible to discuss all or even 
a large part of the theoretical and research literature on stuttering 
in relation to this theory; however, it is necessary to examine certain 
main lines of evidence. 

Other extensive, published case histories seem to fall as easily 
into this framework as the eight given here. For example John- 
son’s (4) autobiographical history and the cases published by 
Brown (2) contain all the necessary elements outlined above. 

The evidence from the many physiological lines of work at first 
seems to oppose such a formulation. However, there are two 
important characteristics of these studies to be considered. The 
neurophysiological disturbances are not consistent from stutterer 
to stutterer nor are they consistent within the individual. Just 
as a hand functions differently when it is lifting a ten-pound 
weight than when lifting a one-ounce weight, so does the neuro- 
physiological mechanism function differently when the individual 
is stuttering than when he is speaking normally. The mistake 
lies in believing that the physiological difference is the cause of a 

SIt has been stated at times that the stutterer does not stutter because he is insecure but 
is insecure because he stutters. Although in this paper we have tried to relate insecurity to 
the etiology of stuttering we must admit that there is some circularity in this relationship 
The individual who has already begun to stutter (in other terms, one who has already 
developed secondary reactions) finds, particularly as he approaches adulthood, that the 
stuttering brings considerable punishment. Under these circumstances he may stop stutter- 


ing, as many do, or, becoming more insecure, he may lean even more heavily on his 
“handicap” as a defense mechanism. 
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psychological act.’ The individual may learn to perform the motor 
acts which produce blocking or repetition just as well as he learns 
those which lead to “normal” speech and probably is just as much 
unaware of how he has learned to hesitate as he is unaware of how 
he has learned to speak fluently. It is obvious that an unlimited 
number of possible acts can cause speech interruptions, and in 
studying stuttering we find just such an endless variety. It has 
been clinically demonstrated many times that one can easily change 
the way in which a particular case stutters. The studies on 
physiological dysfunctions give part of the description of how the 
individual stutters but do not relate to why the individual stutters. 

Concerning the alleged number of stutterers whose handedness 
had been shifted it should be pointed out that for every stutterer 
who has been shifted there are anywhere from ten to sixty people 
(estimates of the number of people born left-handed vary widely) 
who have been shifted and who do not stutter. It is clear, however, 
that the emotional upset of such a shift might in some cases provide 
a basis for the frequent affective breakdowns of which we have 
spoken. 

The evidence from studies on the importance of psychological 
factors in the moment of stuttering‘ emphasizes the learned nature 
of the stuttering reaction and throws light on the question of why 
a stutterer stutters on certain words and phrases rather than others, 
but an understanding of the amount of stuttering in any larger 
behavior segment requires, as many other studies have shown, an 
understanding of the social situation as a whole and the emotional 
reactions of that particular subject to that situation. 

A question almost sure to arise concerns children who begin to 
stutter from the beginning of speech or at early ages of two, three, 
or four years. 

The work of Steer (7), Johnson (5), and Davis (3) shows that 
the speech of these so-called early stutterers, at time of first diagnosis 
of stuttering, is not significantly different from that of children 
of the same age who do not stutter. What is different, to a large 
degree, is the attitudes of parents toward these children. The easy 


6It must be remembered that the hysterically blind actually cannot see, and that 2 
hysterically paralyzed limb is in a different physiological condition from one that is not 
paralyzed but the physiological change is not the important factor in understanding the 
hysteria. 

*Many of the series of articles on the “Psychology of Stuttering,” written or directed 
by Wendell Johnson, ]. Speech Disorders, 1938, 1939, and 1940, are excellent examples of 
such studies. 
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bouncy repetitions of children are normal and are not similar to 
the phenomena we are treating here as stuttering. Further, it 
seems that many stutterers who state that they have stuttered since 
the beginning of speech or from a very early age, when questioned, 
report that they themselves have no memory of such stuttering but 
the parents looked back in retrospect and did remember that 
“Johnnie did seem to have trouble before.” Any parent can look 
back at the speech of almost any child and come to the same 
conclusion. 

The baffling question of why we have so many more male than 
female stutterers appears to have at least a theoretical solution along 
these lines. The earlier published article suggested that differences 
in training due to sex, differences which were minimized in the 
only child where the sex ratio was reduced, were an important 
factor in understanding the sex difference in frequency of stuttering. 
The goals that have to be given up in order to stutter may be more 
important to girls than to boys due to general cultural differences 
in our training of the sexes. 

This discussion of various lines of evidence is not presented as 
proof of the theory, but more as a suggestion for further research. 
The specific needs or modes of availability listed are not intended 
to be all-inclusive nor is the factor of pampering believed to be 
operative in every case. Neglected, hated children, or children with 
organic defects may develop a strong need for a defense such as 
stuttering presents. Many questions remain to be answered. Exactly 
what are the factors in training which produce these different systems 
of values between the sexes? How slight may the need be when 
the availability is very great? How weak may the availability be 
when the need is very great? The discussion may seem to slight 
the factors of availability but this is not the intention. In fact, the 
abundant evidence of how stuttering appears to run in families is 
taken here not as an indication of the inheritance of stuttering but 
as an indication of the importance of the psychological factor of 
availability. 

There is nothing strikingly new about such a theory. Authors 
too numerous to mention have written about one or the other of 
these factors. If there is anything at all new about this theory it 
lies in its synthesis of two points of view and its systematization. 
It represents a framework not simply for stuttering but for all 
similar behavior disorders. 
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Once a person has stuttered the availability is always present. 
Any effective and lasting therapy, then, must concentrate on the 
need, although in some cases it may be necessary or at least a wise 
therapeutic measure to carry on some parallel work in the mechanics 
of speech. 

If we accept the idea that the stutterer is using his stuttering as 
a defense of some kind and that he wishes, therefore, to protect 
the rationalization “that he can’t help stuttering” (7.¢., by relating 
it to some physiological or hereditary cause) and will react emo- 
tionally to any theory that will “expose” this mechanism, we can 
develop more specific suggestions as to the procedure and nature 
of an efficient therapy. What will be described here is the actual 
procedure used on the first five cases described earlier. 

The first step was the gathering of information. After several 
sessions of this the subject was forced without the therapist’s doing 
anything but asking questions to reevaluate to some extent his own 
history and his rationalizations concerning stuttering. The first 
specific technique suggested was for the stutterer to do one hour’s 
oral reading every day. After a few days he was told that the only 
purpose of this was to emphasize to him the fact that he did not 
have to stutter, and that if he was to understand his own stuttering 
he must look to psychological factors in terms of the situation that 
he isin. A second phase of the therapy was to go into the stutterers’ 
own theories as to the nature of their stuttering or stuttering in 
general, discussing other therapies that they had been subject to, 
evaluating experimental evidence, and discussing cases. No effort 
was made at this stage to interpret their own history in full. The 
cases talked about were ones with elements common to their own 
history. Soon all these subjects were aware that perhaps a similar 
interpretation would apply to them. Cases were also examined 
who showed “personality disorders” other than stuttering. The 
general concepts of need, purpose, compensation, inferiority feeling, 
insecurity, etc., were analyzed. Reading assignments to literature 
in the field of personality theory and of stuttering were made and 
the material discussed. 

The third phase of this therapy was that of interpretation. The 
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subject’s entire history and his day-to-day experiences were 
examined in terms of the theory already outlined. 

At this time a group therapeutic situation was introduced. The 
five cases met once a week for two hours in addition to the three 
regular weekly individual interviews. Approximately the first half 
of that time was spent in a discussion of some abstract concept 
such as “style of life,” “pampering,” “preparation for a goal by 
building a defense in advance,” “control through weakness,” and 
others. The latter half of the session was taken over by one of the 
five, who discussed his own speech history in relation to the pre- 
ceding discussion. This appeared to be a very valuable part of 
the therapy. It served to objectify the stuttering of the subject 
who was giving his own history and to strengthen the acceptance 
of the interpretation along similar lines by the others. They asked 
each other questions and tried to outdo each other in the extent 
to which they were able to probe beneath the surface for purposes 
and psychological motivations. The entire time spent with these 
cases was about three months, including the taking of ‘histories 
which took up the first month. 

In addition to the continuation of the interpretation phase and 
group sessions the last month was devoted mainly to building new, 
constructive attitudes. The old attitudes were described as a mis- 
taken view by which the adults were meeting present-day situations 
with the same reactions they had had to childhood situations. They 
were encouraged in their ability to speak normally and to face 
life situations in the three fields of human endeavor—sexual and 
marriage, occupational, and social—without the need of the defense 
mechanism which they had used to avoid these situations. They 
were also directed to turn their attention away from themselves 
to the situation and ideas they wished to express. Specific “difficult” 
situations were examined objectively and the subjects were usually 
able to face these situations armed with a new attitude with little 
or no stuttering. Programs for dating, establishing friends, chang- 
ing from an egocentric to an extrocentric social point of view, and 
planning for an occupational adjustment were instituted and 
carried out. 

As the therapy progressed general factors of adjustment were 
stressed more and more and the emphasis changed from that of a 
stuttering therapy to a personality therapy wherein stuttering was 
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used as an example of one of the individual’s characteristic 
behavior reactions, a reaction which was related to and expressive 
of the personality as a whole. 

In general, the results of this therapy give, at least, permissive 
evidence of the validity of the theory and therapy outlined here. 
At the conclusion of the study two of the cases (2, 3) did not 
stutter at all and were not stuttering after a period of one and a 
half years, when the last report on them was available. Both 
after the conclusion of the therapy and after a period of one 
and a half years, cases 1 and 5 are described by themselves and by 
the head clinician as no longer regarding themselves as stutterers 
nor feeling the need for any work on their speech, although they 
occasionally still have slight interruptions. The fifth case has 
improved his attitude towards his speech considerably, although 
the same improvement was not fully paralleled in his speech. How- 
ever, in this case an additional three weeks would have been neces- 
sary to cut all intellectual and emotional ties to a shift-in-handed- 
ness therapy which he had completely accepted just prior to the 
beginning of this therapy. Unfortunately the extra time that was 
necessary in this case was not available. 


SUMMARY 


A working hypothesis for the understanding and treatment of 
stuttering has been presented in outline. The hypothesis is based 
on an intensive study of eight cases and an analysis of some of the 
experimental data in the field. The hypothesis arrived at is a 
general principle that holds for a// stutterers rather than a statistical 
concept. The theory represents a systematic framework, in terms 
of availability and need, in which stuttering as well as many other 
behavior disorders may be viewed and which, rather than answer- 
ing the experimental problems in the field, perhaps opens new 
ones. The theory presents a framework in which individual stut- 
terers can be studied rather than one which attempts to give a 
single explanation for all stuttering. The therapy based on this 
psychological interpretation of stuttering is elastic and suited to 
the individual taken as a whole and not simply to the single symp- 
tom we call stuttering. It attempts, in most cases, to cure stuttering 
without relying on any techniques which are concerned purely 
with the mechanics of speech production. 
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SYMPATHETIC PENNIES: A RADIO CASE STUDY 


BY CHARLES N. WINSLOW 
Brooklyn College 


N THE evening of January 23, 1943, the radio broadcast of the 

“Truth or Consequences” program contained an episode that 
was interesting in its relationship to certain problems of social 
psychology. “Truth or Consequences” is a popular Saturday eve- 
ning quiz program which enhances its entertainment value by 
requiring the person who has failed to answer the question cor- 
rectly to pay a “consequence” which usually consists of doing some- 
thing ridiculous or humiliating. On this particular broadcast the 
contestant failed to give the correct answer to the question and the 
consequence imposed for the failure was a request to the listening 
radio audience to send pennies to the contestant, which she in turn 
would transmit to a bank. 


The dialogue of the two participants, the questioner and the 
contestant, as reproduced in its entirety from a stenographic 
record, is as follows: * 


Sit right down, Mrs. Mullane.? She’s probably sitting down by now. This is 
Mrs. D. J. Mullane. 

Hello, Mrs. Mullane. That is spelled M-u-l-l-a-n-e. Where are you from? 
Staten Island. 

From Staten Island. Your occupation? 

Housewife. 

Now we've interviewed several mothers with sons in the service and you were 
our first selection in that group, Mrs. Mullane. If you tell the truth, we'll 
bring up another mother to see you. If you don’t, your consequence may be 
very pleasant. See if you can answer this: “How many kings of England 
possessed the name ‘Henry’?” Truth or consequences. No snitching in the 
audience. 

I believe it was five. 

(Noise to denote wrong answer.) 

There were eight. Oh, you'll be very happy. Mrs. D. J. Mullane of Staten 
Island, that’s West Brighton, Staten Island, now you haven’t told the truth, so 
here are the consequences. Where is your son stationed? 


1 Prepared from an official radio recording of NBC, New York City. 
2 The writer is grateful to Mrs. Mullane for permission to use her name and for the 
opportunity to consult with her about some of the effects of her “consequence.” 
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New River, North Carolina. 

New Liver, New River, North Carolina. They’ve gotten me off to a bad start 
tonight. You understood what happened, didn’t you? 

Yes. 

I was out two minutes in the audience and they didn’t tell me about it. All 
right, how old is he? 

Seventeen. 

What is his name? 

Harold. 

Harold Mullane. All right. Well, as you undoubtedly know the government 
is anxious to—what is he, by the way? If he’s in New River, he'd be a marine, 
wouldn’t he? 

He’s a marine, yes. 

I see. He volunteered recently, I suppose. 

Yes. He’s been in since August. 

(Applause from the audience.) 

We are proud to know you. As you undoubtedly know, the government is 
anxious to get copper pennies into circulation. Everybody is being asked to 
empty their penny banks and exchange their pennies for silver. You know 
that, of course. Now we're going to kill two birds with one stone. We're 
going to ask every person listening to put a penny in an envelope and mail it 
to you. And your consequence is to open the envelopes and take the pennies 
down to the bank and buy a bond for your son, so you'll have a nice savings 
coming to you when he’s back home again after the war. Is that all right 
with you? 

(Applause from the audience.) 

I warn you that there are millions of listeners to this program and they’re 
doggone loyal. They really are. Every single one backs us up. If each one 
puts a penny in an envelope and mails it to you over there at West Brighton, 
52 Moody Place, West Brighton, Staten Island; if they do that, what's his 
name, Harold, will have quite a nest-egg and a lot of pennies will be in circu- 
lation. Give us your name and address so people can send their pennies. 
Just one penny in an envelope for each person. Will you spell it, please? 

Mrs. D. J. Mullane. 

That’s spelled M-u-l-l-a-n-e. 

52 Moody Place. 

That's M-o-o-d-y, Moody Place. 52 Moody Place. 

West Brighton. 

West Brighton, B-r-i-g-h-t-o-n. 


Staten Island. 
S 


t-a-t-e-n Island. And then that’s New York. 
New York. 
All right. Now each listener can help out two ways by putting a penny in an 
envelope and mailing it to Mrs. Mullane at 52 Moody Place, West Brighton, 
Staten Island, New York. It will be putting thousands, maybe millions, of 
copper pennies into circulation, and the money received will be used to buy 
bonds and Harold will have a pleasant outlook for the future when his fighting 
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days are over—all because you folks sent a penny to that address. Of course 
then, Mrs. Mullane, your consequence is to tally all the returns. You'll prob- 
ably have every room in the house filled with letters. And be sure to let us 
know how the folks respond so we can announce it next week over “Truth 
or Consequences.” 

C. I certainly will. 


Q. I know one marine who is going to be mighty happy. 


On the Monday morning following the broadcast letters contain- 
ing pennies began to arrive at Mrs. Mullane’s home. By Tuesday 
morning the volume of letters overtaxed the local postal delivery 
service, and a call was sent to the sponsor of the radio quiz program. 
Arrangements were then made to have the letters delivered to the 
New York City office of the sponsor. Mrs. Mullane’s telephone was 
continuously ringing, and friends and neighbors came to her home 
in person to deliver their pennies. Before Tuesday night the letters 
numbered into the thousands and had to be delivered by the truck- 
load. For the next several days letters continued to arrive in 
increasingly larger numbers. It became necessary for the sponsor 
of the quiz program to recruit a staff of 200 clerks to open the 
letters and to remove and count the pennies. There were 112 sacks 
of mail containing 204,200 letters. The letters contained 300,157 
pennies which when put into bags amounted to 2714 bags.’ 
Letters were received from all states of the Union, many provinces 
of Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, and even a few from England 
and North Africa sent by American service men. As the letters 
were opened nickels, dimes, quarters, and occasionally half-dollars 
and dollar bills, in addition to the thousands of pennies, fell out. 
The pennies and other coins had been placed in the envelopes in 
an amazing variety of ways, prompted undoubtedly to some extent 
by the general instructions of the U. S. Post Office not to insert loose 
coins in an envelope. About a dozen pennies were received, how- 
ever, simply attached to post cards without being enclosed in 
envelopes. Coins were glued on, wired on, and in many instances 
painstakingly sewed onto pieces of paper and cardboard for inser- 
tion into the envelope. 

Almost half of the envelopes sent were found to contain personal 
messages addressed to Mrs. Mullane. The contents of the messages 
showed that people from all walks of life had been induced to 
respond. A large proportion had been sent by the mothers of sons 


8 Printers Ink, as officially reported in issues of March, 1943. 
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in the armed forces, but many had also been sent by other members 
of servicemen’s families. The messages sent by women greatly 
outnumbered the messages sent by men. Servicemen’s letters were 
frequently found, and some from business and professional men. 
The messages were written on anything from small scraps of brown 
wrapping paper to monogrammed and professional or business-head 


stationery. 

The contents of the messages presented an interesting set of data 
for psychological observation. Many simply contained wishes for 
good luck, such as “Good luck to you and the marine”; “Here’s 
wishing you both good luck.” A plea for divine protection some- 
times appeared in the form of “God bless the marine” and “God 
protect your fine son and return him to you.” Other messages 
contained words of sympathy and understanding. Statements such 
as these were frequently included: “I know how it feels, I also 
have a son in the Marines (Army or Navy)”; “I am a mother who 
is also waiting for her son”; and “You are doing what every mother 
wants to do for her son.” Some messages were expressions of 
patriotic appreciation to a mother with a son in the armed forces. 
Letters containing long messages usually carried expressions similar 
to those listed above, but in addition included detailed reports of the 
personal life of the sender. 

It is evident that the participation of a mother of a marine in 
the radio quiz program and the enlistment of the support of the 
audience in the payment of the “consequence” were potent stimuli 
to motivational systems within the listeners who heard the program. 
What these motivational systems were and the bearing that they 
have upon the attitudes of the American people at war are questions 
that the writer will now examine. 

The radio broadcast had occurred only a few weeks from the 
day that the government had announced to the public the with- 
drawal of the Marines from Guadalcanal and their replacement by 
units of the Army. It was thereby revealed that it was the Marines 
who had launched the attack against the Japanese and had won the 
impressive victories. The Marines in the eyes of the public were 
the heroes of the hour. The report in the broadcast that a marine 
would be the recipient of the pennies, therefore, had a significant 
timing. 

Some listeners may have sent pennies simply in response to a 
desire to “follow the crowd,” i.¢., to do something that many others 
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would probably do. Others may have responded through a patriotic 
desire to help in the war effort by furnishing the copper which the 
broadcast announcer alleged the government needed. That these 
were not the only motives that induced the majority of the audience 
to send pennies, the writer believes, is indicated by the fact that so 
many responded with sympathetic messages as well as with pennies. 
This entailed an expenditure of time as well as the three cents for 
postage to send the pennies. A few persons sent the letter by air 
mail or special delivery. 

The writer is of the opinion that the motivational system to which 
the radio program appealed was that of sympathy for the mother 
of a serviceman. It is possible, therefore, to study at least indirectly 
the strength of sympathy as a motivational force in the American 
people at war through the number and forms of response to the 
radio broadcast described above. Sympathy, it would seem, because 
of its very complexity, can be most adequately considered from the 
field-theoretical viewpoint. Murphy from the study of sympathetic 
behavior in nursery-school children concluded that there is not only 
one definable form of sympathy, but at least several.* Sympathetic 
behavior, she says, may be a habit; or may depend upon identifi- 
cation as Freud has theorized; or may be a “warm attitude of feel- 
ing towards others”; or may be “a spontaneous response to distress.” 
In considering that sympathetic behavior may involve all of the 
above characteristics, Murphy concludes: “The common ground of 
sympathetic behavior lies in seeing and feeling the distress as the 
other person sees and feels it, and in doing something about it which 
he would want done.” 

The characteristics of sympathy as outlined by Murphy apply 
with full significance to the underlying motivation of the radio 
audience. This explanation, however, might be advantageously 
integrated with the field-theoretical approach. The following 
statements of Koffka demonstrate the pertinence of this approach: 
“Everywhere we found actions not only released, but also guided 
or steered by forces residing in the total field,” and “Action springs 
from stresses within Ego systems . . .”.° 

To concretize the application of the field-theoretical approach 
to the phenomenon described above, it might be pointed out that 

*Murphy, L. B. Social behavior and child personality. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1937. Pp. 284-285. 
5 Koffka, K. Principles of gestalt psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. P. 658. 
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the conscription of millions of young men for military service has 
created new systems of stress in many personalities, especially in the 
members of servicemen’s families. Persons have also become aware 
of a group membership composed of those who have relatives and 
friends in the armed forces. It would be expected that many 
emotions and attitudes, including sympathy for those in a similar 
position, have been structured within the framework of this mem- 
bership-character. The sending of pennies and messages to the 
mother of a marine would seem to have been actuated by the 
impingement of the mother’s words and the announcer’s appeal 
upon these systems of emotional and attitudinal stress that existed 
within the ego of persons who were members of the same group to 
which the mother belonged. 

It might also be pointed out that the response which the radio 
program suggested to the audience was a relatively simple one, 
that is, the sending of a penny. That the sending of the penny 
had a greater demand-character than the purchase of a postage 
stamp is evidenced by the fact that some people spent six cents for 
air mail postage or ten cents for special delivery, or contributed a 
large amount of effort to make the penny secure in the envelope. 


The writer believes that the sympathetic behavior of so large a 
group of people for the reasons presented above is an indication of 
what most psychologists would consider high morale. Watson 
states, for example, that morale is stronger when people feel mutual 
support in sharing a common goal. He expresses its significance 
in the following quotation: “The togetherness which fosters morale 
is more than the fact of being in the same room or the same organi- 


zation. The vital factor is a sense of shared purpose.” ° 


® Watson, G. (Ed.) Civilian morale. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. P. 34 





A NEUROSIS IN A MERCHANT SEAMAN * 


BY SYDNEY G. MARGOLIN anp LAWRENCE S. KUBIE 
New York City 


N September 1941 a slow freighter with a big deck load dropped 
| anchor in Suez. The day was hot and sticky “with millions 
of flies.” That night the moon was full; and to a man in the 
blacked-out ship came the roar of planes, and then the unaccus- 
tomed sound of tracer bullets, of ack-ack, the explosions of bombs, 
the flare of fires, and the incessant play of searchlights. 

Excited men crowded on the decks. None of them had been 
through it before. After the planes went away and the all-clear 
was sounded, they sat up most of the night. The next night it was 
worse, with two raids. Night after night they kept coming. On 
shore or on shipboard there was no escape. They saw what bombs 
could do. They saw a building “crumpled apart,” people carried 
out, limbs scattered. 

After ten days of it the men became restless and uneasy, and 
wanted to get out. It was a wonderful feeling the day they left. 
Everybody began to collect fragments of shrapnel for souvenirs to 
take home. None of them had been injured; and the ship was 
intact. 


One year later, in August 1942, Joe entered the doctor’s office at 
Union Headquarters. He was a sunburned, fair-complexioned man, 
well-built and well-dressed. He spoke in a frank and unassuming 
manner, with a polite, soft voice. He looked depressed; but at times 
assumed a curiously fixed and manneristic smile. He frequently 
wept as he described his symptoms: 

“I don’t have any worries but lately I feel depressed. I keep 
wondering what’s going to happen. At the same time I get restless 
and irritable. At Capetown I kept saying, ‘I got to get out. I got 
to get to work.’ I didn’t really have to at that time. Now I've 
been home in New York ten days. I argue with myself all the 
time, and with everyone else. I am restless. I tell my mother to 


* This study was made possible by a grant from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation to the 
Department of Neurology of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University 
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mind her own business. I sleep all right, but they say I talk in my 
sleep about the jerries. “Watch it now, the jerries are going to get 
us. My mother said, ‘You’re home now. There ain’t no jerries.’ 
I answered, ‘No, there are. It’s much worse than it looks!’ But 
I don’t wake up. She tells me about it the next morning. I am 
restless. I have got to get out. So I am going to ship again. I'll 
even take an ordinary seaman’s job.” 


PRESENT ILLNESS 


In the course of an investigation of the psychiatric reactions of 
merchant seamen to torpedoing and bombing (Margolin, Kubie 
et al.),’ it was observed that 25 per cent of the survivors had severe 
persisting reactions, and about 50 per cent had mild to moderate 
persisting upsets. The case history to be presented here is of a 28- 
year-old seaman who complained of feeling depressed, and of bursts 
of tearfulness and irritability. He was perplexed by this. He saw 
no reason for his state of mind. He was well physically. He had 
money; and he had a girl whom he looked forward to marrying. 

In the summer of 1941 he had sailed for Suez on a slow ship 
with a big deck-load. The boat followed the South Atlantic course 
around Capetown, and up the east coast of Africa. That the trip 
was hazardous was well known. “Everyone spoke of how danger- 
ous it was.” At Suez the ship was severely bombed every night 
for nearly two weeks. 

The first reaction of the crew was a mixture of fear and excite- 
ment, plus some speculative bravado and curiosity as to whether 
their ship would “get it.” Debates arose regarding the relative 
severity of successive raids. Gradually, however, general anxiety 
increased, and all wanted to get away. After leaving Suez, there 
was general relief and let down. Joe said, “I slept all right. I 
had no particular reaction to the bombing. I guess I took it more 
or less lightly.” 

However, on arriving back home in the States he began to feel 
restless and soon wanted to ship out again. He declared that he 
wasn’t afraid and that he had made some friends in Suez to whom 
he wanted to bring some small luxuries, such as razors and maga- 
zines. “I liked the excitement. I could tell the fellows what they 

| Margolin, S. G., Kubie, L. S., Kanzer, M., & Stone, L. Acute emotional disturbances in 


torpedoed seamen of the merchant marine who are continuing at sea. War Med., 1943, 3; 
393-4 8. 
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were in for; and I could boast.” In addition he had met a girl in 
Capetown to whom he felt drawn, and whom he wished to see 
again. 

The second trip, which began in January 1942, was uneventful. 
When his ship put in to Capetown for repairs he stayed with his 
girl for about two weeks. She was concerned about the dangers of 
his work and promised to pray for him daily. He was touched at 
this and resolved that he would examine his feelings about her 
more seriously, with some thought of marriage. 

On the return from Suez, he developed an abscess in his left 
axilla. He had had such infections before; but he reacted differently 
to this one. He became restless, irritable, and anxious. He accused 
the mate of indifference and of improper attention to his illness. 
“I seem to feel that the mates don’t give a good God damn about 
you. They only are interested in the company. I finally blew my 
top to the captain and he ordered me off the ship at Capetown 
to a hospital.” 

Within two weeks the infection subsided, and he returned to 
his girl. Apparently she was maternal and kind to him, and 
devoted to his welfare; but despite his physical recovery, his emo- 
tional symptoms persisted. “One night I was in my room with 
my girl when suddenly I started to cry like a kid. And I was 
thinking all the time I was crying that nobody liked me, every one 
upsets me and is against me.” His girl comforted and reassured 
him. “She did a wonderful job. She’s the first woman I ever met 
whom I Jiked for reasons that weren’t sexual. I had the idea about 
her that I didn’t want her physically even if I did marry her.” 

He left for the States a week after this incident, resolved to return 
and marry the girl. It was at this time that inexplicable feelings 
of deep depression settled over him. He felt that no one was inter- 
ested in him. He was sorry he had left Capetown. He ruminated 
about his spendthrifty ways and his lack of economic and social 
security. Self-accusatory, self-pitying, and disparaging feelings 
filled his thoughts. There were frequent bouts of tearfulness. He 
felt that he was becoming shiftless. He fantasied “one mad dash, 
joining a suicide crew to get the Germans, Hitler.” He had night- 
mares in which he talked about the “jerries, they are going to get 
us!” “I feel on edge, I want to jump out of windows—do 


anything.” 
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BACKGROUND 


Joe is the youngest of three brothers. They had been born in a 
Pennsylvania milltown of Hungarian immigrant stock. The oldest 
brother, 35, is a foundry worker. Apparently he is a steady hard- 
working man who was always the “typical big brother” who 
defended Joe, and to whom Joe could turn for favors. The younger 
brother, 30, is characterized as being like Joe. “He is loud, looking 
for a good time.” Also he is unhappily married and according to 
Joe wants “to get things out of his system,” but is unable to do it 
the way Joe does, that is by going to sea. 

His father always earned a good living. He favored Joe and 
defended him against his mother, and seemed to understand his 
desire for traveling. His mother, however, nagged and insisted 
on his settling down. “She lectures me about saving money, and 
I get mad. I was my father’s pet, the baby of the family. If I 
ever needed anything I didn’t have to ask much—bicycles, new 
shoes—a pony while we were in the country. Yet I argue that 
mother spoiled me, gave me money when I asked for it, instead 
of slapping me down.” 

Joe never cared about school, and left at 16 before graduating. 
He was musical and played both the alto horn and the violin. He 
was easily swayed by his friends. On leaving school he hitch-hiked 
to Texas because he had liked some Texans whom he had met by 
chance. Then he knocked about the country for the next two 
years working as a bell-hop, usher, and waiter. He tried farm 
work but gave it up for occupations which entailed personal 
service. At 18, a friend arranged a job for him on a ship where 
from the first he chose the steward’s department, and never cared 
about engines. Since going to sea, his habit has been to take long 
trips, save his money, and then “take it easy for a few months” 
before returning to sea. 


PsyCHOSEXUAL ATTITUDES 


His first heterosexual experiences occurred soon after leaving 
home at 16. Apparently these were satisfactory. He developed a 
personal code about women, which he summed up somewhat as 
follows: He did not like to pay women for their sexual services. 
He would rather buy them a half dozen pairs of stockings, take 
them out, talk to them, and in general have what he regarded as 
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an intelligent and acceptable evening. He had a preference for 
glamorous, decorative women, usually having some connection 
with the theater; and he mentioned specifically a few dancers. The 
various women he had known intimately over a period of years 
seemed to have in common the fact that they were financially 
independent, worked, earned their own livings, and were relatively 
strong, decisive characters. He liked to do things for women, to 
run errands for them, and to buy gifts for them. He took pleasure 
in their clothing; and in turn liked to dress well when he was 
with them. 

He was frankly proud of his body and exercised regularly to 
develop his muscles and to keep himself slender and graceful. He 
liked to be sun-burned and agile, and to give the impression of 
being virile and athietic. 

He spoke of himself as a “woman’s man” and denied any interest 
in male homosexuality, except to say that homosexual men were 
“nice people.” “You can get along with them, you can trust them.” 
He felt that as a social group they were unjustly treated by society. 
He admitted two homosexual experiences, both of them fellatio. 
The first occurred when he was 19 and down-and-out. He was 
picked up by a man at a bar. The man was nice to him, bought 
him clothes, and gave him pocket money. When he asked the 
patient to permit him to perform fellatio upon him, the patient 
felt obligated to submit. He then decided that he didn’t like 
this and told the man not to expect any more such favors. The 
second experience occurred some years later, again when Joe was 
broke. He was in a cafe in New Orleans, which was notorious 
for its “queer shows.” There he “put the bum on” one of the 
performers, asking him for a quarter. The performer said he 
would see Joe after the show. He took Joe out, bought him clothes, 
and gave him some money. Joe allowed him to perform fellatio 
upon him, and told this man too that he did not like this sort of 
sexual activity and that he would not permit it any more. This 
did not seem to break up the friendship. On his recent trip to 
Suez, Joe was struck by the fact that an attractive little boy of eight 
or nine seemed to tag along after him. Joe was so pleased at this 
that he told one of his shipmates that the boy looked so cute that 
he “wouldn’t mind getting into his pants.” 
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The war has brought many men into the Merchant Marine who 
would not otherwise have chosen this way of life. The newer 
group is not homogeneous with those who sailed the seas before 
1941. Joe is an old hand. He had been at sea for ten years prior 
to the outbreak of the war; and he shares certain traits in common 
with many other “old timers.” 

It is characteristic of Joe, and of many of his mates, that there 
is no form of war service other than the Merchant Marine which 
he could perform. His deep-seated and automatic resentment of 
spit and polish or any form of regimentation is so intense that he 
might break under the discipline of a training camp. 

In fact, along with so many of his shipmates, Joe had gone to 
sea because going to sea relieved him of a burden of wordless inner 
tension which became intolerable whenever he remained long on 
dry land. He described this by saying, “I feel relieved when I 
make a trip. I always decide not to go back to sea, but I always 
get restless and I have to. It’s getting there that’s important.” 
And in contrasting his life with that of his older brother, a truck 
driver, Joe said, “He is married, but not happily. He wants to 
get things out of his system like me; but he can’t like I do by going 
to sea.” 

This tension within him, which Joe had to discharge first by 
running away to Texas and then by his life at sea, bears the imprint 
of his ambivalent relationship to his parents, to his two older 
brothers, and to his young foster-sister. There was a close alliance 
between the four men in the family; and although Joe sought and 
accepted their favor and protection, he had constantly to get out 
from under. Joe’s mother stood outside the circle of men, nagging 
and worrying and lecturing them, until Joe would have to get 
angry at her if only to prove that he was one of the men, no matter 
how deep was his secret attachment to his mother who petted and 
spoiled him “instead of slapping me down.” 

When Joe was twelve the family had adopted a little girl of 
five and Joe acknowledged that she always “appealed” to him more 
than “sisters would to other fellows,” that he would come between 
her and other young men, and finally that he had become angry 
and “peeved” when she had eloped two years previously. 
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Out of this scil grew Joe’s restlessness, his constant need to 
ingratiate himself with all men, his fixed over-eager smile, his too- 
ready acquiescence, his avoidance of all forms of independent 
aggressive work, his choice of jobs in which personal service was 
the predominant note, his eagerness to do favors, his over-attentive- 
ness to clothes, his cultivation of his own bodily graces, his concern 
over society’s treatment of homosexuals, and his incessant drive 
to get away from home and from a life on land. 

It is not surprising therefore that it was precisely this fragile web 
of neurotic adjustments, this compromise between marked hostility 
and false love and dependence towards all men, which should be 
the first of his adjustments to suffer under the impact of the war 
experience. The bombing attacks on the harbor at Suez meant 
to Joe that men, his friends, were turning on him and attacking 
him personally. When his shipmates rushed off to seek safety 
without first safeguarding him, when British lorrie drivers went 
about their business indifferent to his fate, then for the first time 
in his life he felt as though he had been deserted, not only by 
father and brothers, but by all derivative paternal images as well. 
Consequently the first sign of his impending breakdown was the 
fact that irritability and anger erupted through his customary facade 
of eager friendliness. When on top of that he developed an abscess, 
then he finally “blows his top” with all the pent-up rage and 
resentments of a lifetime. 

At that point he is ordered from the ship by the captain, to enter 
a hospital at Capetown. On emerging from the hospital he joins 
a woman who is different from any whom he had sought before. 
His previous women had all been girls picked up around the theater, 
non-feminine girls with a bit of glitter, or else dominant inde- 
pendent working women, whom he could talk to. This woman, 
on the other hand, mothered him. Hitherto he had never been 
able to accept a mothering woman: but danger and the sense of 
injury at the hands of men swept Joe into her arms. This marked 
a turning-point in his illness. 

He had never liked walking before; but now “I liked to walk, 
and watch people and flowers, and see what was going on around 
me.” He went to his room with her, and there occurred the emo- 
tional upset which was described above, in which he wept steadily 
for hours. This intense upheaval was like a religious experience. 
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It was almost as though he had found his mother again. “What 
is going to happen to me. I have been laughing at myself for my 
crying. My girl comforted me and reassured me. She is the first 
woman I ever met whom I liked for reasons that aren’t sexual. I 
had the idea about her that I didn’t want her physically even if I 
did marry her. . . I spent nine days with her. I felt that I had 
someone in the world who was interested in me. When I left I 
was serious. I felt lost without her. But I didn’t tell her I loved 
her. I never told that to any woman. But,I promised that I would 
let her know no matter where I was if she wouldn’t think that I 
loved her.” 

Then he left. He had to leave her, both for practical and uncon- 
scious psychological reasons. After he had left he slipped deeper 
into the depression in which he was when he was interviewed. It 
was evident that, in his reaction from the bitter sense of betrayal 
by men, he had swung back to a childlike dependence on his 
mother, and that he wanted this “mother” to look after him always. 
Yet he could not rejoin her, because the price he had to pay for 
this was to give up his masculinity completely. Therefore he could 
not tell her he loved her: he could not marry her: he had to leave 
her, he could not return to her: he could only mourn her. 

His days, therefore, were spent in a depression colored by mingled 
self-accusations and self-pity. His nights were spent in vivid 
nightmares of fighting and fleeing, of being pursued by “jerries” 
in planes. At night he relived the betrayal at the hands of men; 
and through his waking hours he mourned his separation from the 
consoling mother figure whom he could not allow himself to rejoin. 

Should Joe’s illness be looked upon as a “traumatic” or war 
neurosis? Clearly it is not an acute combat reaction, to which 
any human being, no matter how strong, may succumb if the stress 
of battle is too prolonged and too cumulative. On the contrary, 
we have tried to indicate that Joe was a most vulnerable human 
being. He was vulnerable however only in certain specific ways. 
Had he been able to continue the compromises which he had 
worked out for himself, there is no reason to believe that he would 
have broken down. He would then have been recognizable as 
one of a certain type: the friendly servant, the perfect butler, the 
steward, the barber, etc. His stability was predicated upon the con- 
tinuance of a life of service to men, and in a subsidiary way to 
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women, of transient relationships to women, and of a freedom 
to roam the world in safety. The war tore these compromises to 
shreds, exposing his buried hostility. Men became his enemies, 
and drove him into a relationship with a maternal figure. This he 
could not sustain without feeling psychically castrated, with the 
result that he was precipitated into depression. We have tried to 
show how the bombs that were dropped in Suez disrupted the 
unconscious compromises on which Joe’s stability depended. 





STRUCTURING THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP: 
A CASE REPORT 


BY CHARLES A. CURRAN 
Ohio State University 


HE present paper attempts to analyze some of the factors that 
T go into the structuring of a counseling relationship. The 
analysis is based on the complete recording of a successful opening 
interview. Briefly, counseling involves three related processes: (1) 
the release of feelings; (2) the growth of insights about unsatisfying 
conduct-patterns and goals as the feelings become clarified; (3) 
gradually the selection of more satisfying patterns and goals. But 
before these three processes can occur, a “definitely structured per- 
missive relationship” must be established in which the client is 
able to accept the aid of the counselor in clarifying his feelings.’ 
The first step in counseling, therefore, is the structuring of this 
permissive relationship. 

A confused person is likely to approach the first interview feeling 
a minimum of responsibility for himself and a maximum of fear, 
insecurity, and defensiveness. Continued miscues on the part of 
the counselor in structuring the relationship seem to cause the client 
to begin to depend on the counselor, feel rejected and hostile if the 
counselor refuses to solve his problems, and finally in defensiveness 
and fear to flee the interviews and not keep subsequent appoint- 
ments. The following excerpts from the case of “B” illustrate this 
sort of client reaction. At the beginning of the interview the 
counselor is not only defensively anxious not to answer any ques- 
tions but he is wooden, cold, and unsympathetic, with little feeling 
for building up rapport. 


(T—Counselor C—Client) 


You feel it important to win friends. 

Why, definitely I think it so. You know, I can win friends, but after that it’s 
hard to talk to them. I'd like to know what to say, just what to do when I’m 
in a conversation with someone You are a student of psychology and 
should know all the answers. 


1 Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. P. 18. 
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In other words, you want a formula 

(Laughing, breaks in on T.) No, I realize it isn’t that simple. There is no 
elixir—no formula that would help me. It’s the idea that I want to get along 
with people and don’t know how. Some people I can get along with all right. 


You find it easy to get along with some people. 


Already a certain tension has developed between the counselor 
and the client. As the interview proceeds this tension mounts. 
In the following excerpt from the same case near the end of the 
first interview the tension has produced hostility which seriously 
threatens rapport and the success of subsequent interviews. 


T: You feel that earning a living is very important. 

C: I do. Particularly, if you want to have a family to keep and love. 
(Pause) . . . If I could just carry on a good conversation with people, I'd get 
over a lot of my trouble. Right now I don’t know what to say. You should 
know all about this; what do you think? 

You would like for me to tell you just what to do. 

Yes. . . . (Pause) . . . I’m waiting for your answer. 

You think that getting an answer would be enough. 

It might be. What do you think? 


Hmmmmm. 


T: 
Cs 
7: 
Cs 
Ts 
C: 


If you know answers from several people, you can try them out. You only 
learn by experience. 

You think experience is best. 

That's true. The doctor may have several different types of medicine 
(seeming again to watch T catching up in his notes . . . ). You're certainly 
filling up several pages of notes aren’t you? What good does that really do? 
Do you ever really look back over them? 

Yes. (Completely missing the feeling expzessed.) If you're interested, we 
might look over some of these interviews later. 


On 


By this time the client is determined to depend on the counselor 
and force the counselor to answer him. What was intended as the 
structuring of a nondirective relationship has become, because of 
the counselor’s poor handling, an almost open struggle. Even the 
counselor, as his note indicates, is contused. 

To avoid this kind of confused ending to what might have been 
a constructive interview, more understanding is necessary of the 
process whereby a successful counselor-client relationship is estab- 
lished. The skill and effectiveness with which the counselor is able 
to set up this relationship in the first, or, at most, the first and 
second interviews, seem largely to determine the success of later 
interviews. Seen in this light, these initial structuring steps call for 
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delicate handling. If the relationship has been properly structured, 
mistakes can be made in later interviews and the counseling still 
be successful. But a series of mistakes in these initial steps is apt 
to be fatal. 

In order to determine something of the process by which a 
counseling relationship is established, we have made an analysis 
of a first interview with a client who was successfully counseled. 
The interview is reproduced here in its entirety except for identify- 
ing material. The technique used is the same as that described by 
Covner and Rogers.’ The interview is broken up into sections and 
comments are added whenever the writer considers that new steps 
are developed. This gives more reality and continuity than the 
discussion of isolated client releases and counselor responses. Any 
response, taken from its context in the general development of the 
interview, loses much of its significance. 


Case or “A” 


First Interview 


Previous to the first interview there had been a brief contact 


and a few moments of conversation at the time the appointment 
was made. 


(T—Counselor C—Client) 


Well, I’ve taken this matter up with a professor, and he has told me two or 
three different things about it, but he said he thought it would be the best 
thing since I told him I was up at F.... and have a problem to take it 
up with a counselor. He said that you could settle some of the little diffi 
culties and probably tell me something to read—and he directed me to you 
then. So that was the reason I called and got the appointment to come over 
here and ask some things—uh—or a book to read. 

Yes—you feel free to—just express yourself—I mean—speak just as you feel. 
Well—maybe I shouldn’t have done this, but I was feeling kind of upset— 
and I went to see a doctor—he said I was OK physically, he asked me what 
I was worried about—and we talked a little bit. He said he thought prob 
ably part of my difficulty was lack of sex knowledge, so he recommended a 
book on sexual instruction.—Is it right to read those things or isn’t it? 
Well—um—a—would you care tu express what it was,—I mean—. 


Well, I have the book here. I bought it. Would you want to see it? 
Have you ever seen it before? 


2 Covner, Bernard J. Studies in the phonographic recordings of verbal material: I. The 
use of phonographic recordings in counseling practice and research; Il. A transcribing device. 
]. Consult. Psychol., 1942, 6, 105-113; 149-153. 

Rogers, Carl R. The use of electrically recorded interviews in improving psychothera 
peutic techniques. Amer. ]. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 429-434. 
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T-3. 
C-4. 
T-4. 
C-5. 


T-5. 


C-6. 
T-6. 
C~7 


/* 


T. 
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All right, I will look at it afterwards, and you can leave it on the desk there. 
I can leave it? 
That will be fine—just put it there. 
Granddad—my parents are dead and my grandparents raised us.—We 
never knew our parents; they were both killed in an accident right after 


my brother was born.—He didn’t tell us much.—We didn’t learn much of 


that sorta thing at school. I know some of my friends—uh—had instruc 


tions last year at C..... 

Yes,—feel free now to use this as an opportunity for yourself,—I mean, you 
go right ahead and speak freely of the things you spoke of the other day 
when making the appointment. There are many problems that we need, 
not just direction or advice, but we need the chance just to get them out, 
to talk them over with someone. It is in talking the things over and in 
the process of talking things over we are able to work out the problems 
ourselves. Do you—ah— 

I see what you mean— 

I would like you to feel free to do that. 

In the first place, as I said, Granddad used to always warn us. He said, 
anything we might hear wouldn’t be any good anyway. So, I never found 
out much about it. (pause) I never knew anything about that. I (X)* 
didn’t know what was the matter. I didn’t know what it was, so I just 
remained in the dark. Then, another thing—most boys take it in such 
a light manner, it is awfully hard to know just what the true sense of 
it is. I—last week I was reading an article—I guess it was about the 
means of getting venereal, or how ever you say it, disease—syphilis and 
some of those. About in the first war—some of the boys who had little 
‘morals or character—uh, and from the moral aspect of anything—they 
All it was was to tell you it might give you 


didn’t consider that at all. 
I guess it’s got me 


infection of something and lead to physical trouble. 
all confused—I mean, uh, uh, until the fellows started bringing it up in 
discussions—well, uh, process of reproduction and everything, and—I don’t 
know how that all works out. The professor said about the best thing 


for me to do would be to get ahold of some good books on the matter 


that would explain it. Because he thought it would be embarrassing to 


take it up with my Granddad at this late stage and that would be the 
best way out to make sure you would get things right. So—that about 
explains it, it’s just a total lack on my part of sexual knowledge and 
when they bring it up in discussion like that, why, it—it makes me feel— 


show my ignorance more than ever. It’s rather embarrassing to be out 


with a crowd of boys and not understand it fully and not know just what 


stand to take on it. 
Yes,—you feel that you ought to have a more thorough knowledge—I 


mean—a more objective knowledge of—such things. 


* The (X) signifies the end of one phonographic record and the beginning of another 
In a rough way, these intervals give a measure of the speed or fluency of the conversation, 


since each record runs for an approximately equal time interval. 
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Since the responsibility for making the appointment is with the 
client he feels the obligation to start the interview by expressing 
his problem. Ordinarily if the counselor says nothing after the 
polite introductory phrases are over, the client will begin to express 
himself. C-1 is a typical opening sentence of an insecure and fear- 
ful person. Notice here that another person is responsible for his 
making the interview. Thus, if he is made defensive, he can always 
say, “Well, I wouldn’t have come at all on my own, I just came 
because the professor sent me,” and politely close the interview. 
Typical, also, is the series of phrases in which the client avoids 
responsibility: First, he is dependent upon the professor for the 
interview; then, in C-2 he seeks to depend on the counselor, “Is 
it right to read those things?”; then, his Granddad is responsible 
for his sex confusion (C~7); then, the professor, not the client 
himself, thinks he needs books (C~7). Nowhere has the client 
directly involved himself. 

These opening responses illustrate one of the most intriguing 
aspects of this type of counseling. Apparently this student has 
completely solved his own problems and is merely seeking sex 
information. The counselor could have answered this request by 
explanation or books, the interview would have closed and the 
counseling been considered successful. Here, however, in T-1 the 
student is simply encouraged to express his feelings freely and the 
structuring of the relationship has begun. Had the counselor 
answered, “Yes, I can help you with that, I know a number of 
books you could read,” he would have taken the responsibility away 
from the client and the interview would never have gotten beyond 
the question of sex instruction. That direct sex instruction is not 
necessarily the solution for the student is suggested in C-2. He 
already has received some information, but his problem is not 
solved. It is not difficult to surmise that, had the counselor spent 
the remainder of the interview in sex instruction and recommended 
books, they would have done the student little more good than 
the book he bought. 

The direct question at the end of C-2 presents a common problem 
in initial interviews. Obviously the student is quite insecure and 
dependent and wants some assurance from the counselor. Had 
the counselor given this assurance he would merely have opened 
the way for more dependency. Here the old adage, “Give him an 
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inch and he'll take a mile,” aptly applies. The question is not 
answered, however, and the student is simply encouraged to continue 
to express himself, which leaves him still with the total responsibil- 
ity of his problem. This response obviously struck the student as 
somewhat strange and he still must have some answer. This feel- 
ing of strangeness is one of the first steps toward a therapy rela- 
tionship. His questions are not simply going to be answered, books 
are not going to be supplied him at his will. Vaguely he begins 
to feel that he cannot depend on the counselor as he has always 
depended on others. He insists on an answer, however, and the 
counselor, so as not to break rapport, agrees to accept the book. 
He could have taken the responsibility away from the client, first 
by glancing through the book since then he would have been 
forced to give his opinion immediately; or by assuring the student 
that he would read it and give his judgment at the next interview. 
The counselor however, agreeing to accept the book, makes no 
statement about passing judgment, and the responsibility is still 
with the student. After the book has been placed on the desk, the 
interview is back where it started. The student still has the responsi- 
bility of explaining his problem, and the little sidetrack which 
might very readily have caught an unwary counselor and created 
a difficult situation of dependency has actually given the student 
his first taste of what will be for him a unique and ultimately very 
successful experience. 

In C-5 the client begins again to express his problem as a sexual 
one. The pause allows the counselor to begin verbally to structure 
the relationship. No clear-cut rule can be given at exactly what 
part of the interview this verbal expression of the relationship ought 
to be given, but two extremes should be avoided. This verbaliza- 
tion of the relationship ought to flow naturally from the context. 
It is better here, for example, than T-3. The student wanted the 
counselor at least to read the book, and to have refused to do so, 
and bluntly structured the relationship, would undoubtedly have 
made the student feel rejected. This is what happened in the 
interview of “B,” previously cited. 

The second extreme to be avoided in verbalizing the relationship 
is to put it off so long that the client leaves the interviews without 
any clear notion of what is expected of him. If the counselor 
refuses to solve his problems, the client must be given in the first 
interview—if he is to return—some notion of the value this counsel- 
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ing relationship will have for him. In C-7 the student now obvi- 
ously understands that he is free to release his feelings and he does 
so with what might be called real enthusiasm. 

The interview continues: 


C-8. Yes, that’s what I mean. (pause) Uh—I used to always believe it was 
sinful—sexual reproduction, uh, and all that sorta thing, and I just steered 
clear of thinking on it, uh, thinking it was sinful to even wonder about 
such things. But, I guess, from what was explained, as long as it’s done 
the proper way in marriage, it is no sin. (pause) Well, am I beginning to 
explain anything to you that you can see light at all on my problem, 
or— (pause). 


You feel that it is so, ah, I mean—that you have explained how your— 
own feelings are? 


Well, here’s something else that bothers me—this question, uh—I have 
been awfully, uh—uh, in the dark about—I mean, uh, I never did go out 
with girls at all in high school, so I'm not very well acquainted with their 
ways and tactics. But, I have been getting so lately I’m even afraid for 
fear I take too ‘ong to stare at a young lady, uh, and I don’t know just 
what to do on the matter. I mean—uh—is it sinful to admire a girl—uh— 
I've seen a lot of boys glare at pictures of movie stars—that’s rather foolish, 
but—if I gec that part cleared up, I will feel as though I got something 
up out of my system. 

You feel you do have quite a struggle even thinking about these things. 
Well, it was daydreaming. I used to like to daydream about being a 
cowboy and everything and wearing boots and all that childish sorta thing. 
That used to give me quite a thrill, but no one ever told me until one day 
I happened to hear it in a class, and I thought, maybe there is something 
to this and I shouldn’t carry on that way. 


The counselor’s responses in T-7, T-8, and T-9 verbalize the 
feelings he has expressed and encourage the release. With this 
release of dammed-up emotional confusion, the therapy process 
has already begun. Whatever the reasons are, it seems that an 
emotionally confused person can gain no real insight into himself 
and can make no steps toward solving his problem until he has 
repeated opportunities to verbalize his emotions and conflicts. Once 
the client realizes he is allowed to talk freely and will be listened 
to sympathetically, he literally jumps at the chance. As far as can 
be known now, it seems unwise to interrupt the flow of this release. 
When the client pauses for want of breath, or to regain composure, 
the counselor should not quickly respond, but, after a pause, quietly 
clarify feelings expressed, and the client, in the first interviews 
needing more releases, will quickly take up where he left off. 

The very small verbal part the counselor plays in this release 
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might mislead him into thinking that he is not doing enough for 
the client. This would be a grave mistake. The counselor can do 
nothing morc productive of therapy in the early interviews than 
to sit quietly and listen with sympathy and interest during these 
long releases. The more difficult the counseling case, the more 
necessary release appears to be. The counselor may begin to grow 
weary during these long releases which appear each time to go over 
the same ground and feel the interviews are getting nowhere. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Careful analysis of 
phonographic recordings of many interviews show definite progress 
often follows soon after these releases. All the reasons why this 
release is so essential are not known, but it appears to be a pre- 
requisite for most insight and growth through counseling. If he 
receives this release and is not made defensive or insecure, the client 
will be more than satisfied with the first interview, and will very 
willingly want to return. 

It can be noted that by the end of this release the problems of 
social maladjustment and daydreaming have also been suggested 
by the client. These problems come from himself—they are a real 
and disturbing part of his life. He is not merely stating them 
because someone suggested it (as, for example, need for sex 
information, coming for the interview, etc.) and, left to himself, 
he states his problems with an intimacy of detail which directive 
questioning would never have secured. This illustrates the often 
observed fact that, even when the purpose of the interview is 
diagnostic, more favorable information is secured by allowing the 
person free releases than by too many questions which only make 
him defensive and silent. 

The interview continues: 


T-10. It is true, isn’t it, the effort forces us to clear our own viewpoint. In being 
forced to be clear we see our own feelings clearer. 

C-11. You mean I try to express my thought to you, and it becomes clearer to me. 

T-11. Yes— 

C-12. I don’t know just where to pick these thoughts up. (pause) 

T-12. Just go ahead—express yourself freely just the way you feel. 


T-10 would probably not have been necessary, but it is a restate- 
ment of the counseling relationship which the client accepts in 
C-11. The client now begins to see what his role is going to be 
in this relationship. He sees that the release is not only satisfying 
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to him but also fits into the relationship and he begins again will- 
ingly to pour forth conflicts and confusions that have been 
developing for years. 

The interview continues: 


13. 


T-13. 


Well, one thing, when I used to be in high school, I was very meticulous— 
and stay by myself and everything else, and never even had, as I was trying 
to tell you, any knowledge of these things. I mean I was staying behind 
while other boys were getting out and mixing and getting in sports and 
going to dances and things and learning the proper attitude to take care 
of girls and go out with them. I just didn’t do that sorta thing and with 
the result now I am due to have an uneasy feeling even going to a dance 
or anything and getting out with a girl. As a matter of fact I never even 
have been on a private date, except for a high-school prom or dance or 
anything like that. And now when I come up here to F.... and stay by 
myself and probably other boys thought it was queer, why—uh—then 
things begin to dawn on me, that idea that something was terribly the 
matter with me and everything else like that. I took it up with G.... and 
asked him if I ought to see a psychiatrist, and he told me from the things 
he had heard he believed that the best thing for me to do was to get a 
proper knowledge of these matters that are bothering me and so forth like 
that. Anyway, when I came up here to college—uh—I always had an 
awfully hard time in high school getting my lessons like other kids—I 
mean, uh—in particular, the fourth year—uh—things got pretty bad and I 
used to have a terrible hard time putting my mind to my books. I just 
thought it was natural and other boys had the same struggle, and it would 
take me maybe two hours to read a chapter or something in history that— 
uh—what other fellows would get done in a half hour, or something like 
that. And then when I got up here to F...., I just realized that that sorta 
thing—there was just something radjcally the matter that I would carry on 
that way, and I have been trying to get out and mix more and be more 
friendly in general and become a little more normal the—in the way I carry 
on with others. I have been trying to break myself of some of these things. 
Staying by myself and everything has affected me, and—uh—now it’s 
getting a little bit better, as, well, I mean, at times I find it very easy to study 
and get my work and other times it becomes so hard I get ‘so discouraged 
I don’t even try to study. (pause) 

Yes, you feel it isn’t just a need of sex information—but, there are 
other aspects in it too which seem to all fit together, eh? 


Reading through all the release in C-13 one gets the impression 
of a dam bursting. Here for the first time this withdrawn, con- 
fused, very sensitive student has an opportunity to tell someone 
who appears understanding all the agony and fear that the “idea 
that something was terribly the matter with me” was causing him. 
He knows he is desperately in need of help. Certainly the prob- 
lems which are the result of a whole life pattern of withdrawal 
are not going to be solved by sex information. One can see now 
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how obviously erroneous it would have been for the counselor to 
have taken the boy’s introductory statements as being real self- 
understanding. True, he does need sex information, but his sexual 
confusion is only a very small aspect of a whole syndrome of con- 
fusion, withdrawal, anxieties, and social maladjustment. Here at 
least, and probably in many other cases too, sex confusion is only 
one of the effects of a personality disorder. 

We can notice here also how ineffective for this student would 
have been that type of college counseling which deals only with 
study problems. Just as the solution is not merely sex information, 
so it is also far beyond the need merely of intelligence and aptitude 
tests, information about his reading speed and faulty study habits. 
Diagnostically this student does need assurance that he has suf- 
ficient intelligence to do college work and he has obviously poor 
study habits and inability to concentrate. But even careful correc- 
tion of the student’s study habits, if this were possible in face of 
the personality confusion, would have left him ultimately littie 
better off as a result of the counseling experience. A counseling 
process, however, that is so structured that it allows the student 
to take up whatever problems he feels most in the need of dis- 
cussing, will probably go much farther in the long run toward 
solving purely scholastic difficulties even though they may be 
seldom mentioned in the interviews, if mentioned at all. In the 
same way, other forms of guidance, as in child clinics, for example, 
if, rather than aiming at giving only diagnostic information to 
parents and agencies, they broadened their counseling, a much 
more complete service with more enduring results might be ren- 
dered for the time and money spent.* 

In T-13 the counselor makes what might be called a “forking” 
response. He accepts the client’s feeling that his problems go 
beyond sex difficulties, and the relationship has now been broad- 
ened so that the client feels he is free to continue discussing all these 
other confusions. This kind of double-pronged response after 
releases of this sort seems to be an essential part of the structuring 
process. The client goes only very gradually into the deeper prob- 
lems that are troubling him; the counselor must in response indi- 
cate to him that the relationship is not limited to any particular 
type of problem. Thus, students will come to discuss a class dif- 


8 Rogers, Carl R. Therapy in guidance clinics. This JourNaL, 1943, 38, 284-289. 
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ficulty, and as the interview continues begin to indicate other prob- 
lems. The fact that he has these other problems is usually only 
cautiously suggested by the student. If the counselor is insensitive 
to these suggestions of deeper need, the student, after one or two 
attempts, will feel bound merely to discuss scholastic difficulties. 
If, however, the counselor recognizes the student’s suggestions of 
deeper need, the counseling relationship will go far beyond what 
was originally intended. 
The interview continues: 


Uh hum, well, that is it—it isn’t a teacher’s work to take care of social 
functions. At lease, the sexual may—when I get that straightened out, | 
can take care of some of the other things. (pause) 


You feel that to some extent you have been—things have been getting better 
for you—uh—things are improving somewhat. 

Uh—I think they are. (pause) 

Would you care to speak of that? 

Well—I’ll tell you, when I first started to school here during Freshman 
Week, I made a trip to my hometown and saw a boy who had been my 
special friend; I found out how much better he was progressing than I 
was and getting out and mixing and getting along fine in school work 
and everything and I just had a terrible feeling of inferiority in com- 
parison to my friend. A little bit later I began to get in school (X) 
work and on the first and second day of school things just snapped back 
in the old way of feeling kinda down and blue and feeling timid about 
speaking with others and it’s been going on that way. I will get a spell 
where I will feel very good and maybe wanta get out and mix and be 
sociable and begin taking more interest in sports and the like—in general 
like that, and I find if I get by myself any length of time I just snap back 
to what I used to be. (long pause) 

You feel activity does—social activity or getting out among others—does 
help to straightea things up for you—I mean— 

Well, when I do get out, I really get my mind off myself and into the 
group, for instance, I do find that I begin to build up again and the things 
that worry me vanish and I feel much the same as anyone else must 
feel. (long pause) 


Would you care to develop your feeling,—I mean—just how do you feel— 
in that way, or— 


Well—here’s something else that probably—uh, for one thing at times I 
seem to have a conflict within myself—uh, last night—well, I will start this 
way. I will decide within myself I am not very much of a man, and have 
everything all figured out what I should do—I decide I should get out and 
mix and start in, and start over and develop myself a little bit the way I 
should, and then I will run up against some discussion in psychology class, 
or, uh, like it was mentioned that some people have conflicts and they are 
not responsible for the way they are acting and they need help from others. 
And then I start wondering maybe | should take it up with someone and 
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(B) have them settle it. Uh—I seem to have a constant swaying of opinion 
along that line in different things. Wondering just where I stand and what 
I should do. It seems perfectly evident at times that I should, uh, well 
this is one retson that it’s bothering me—it seems very, very certain in 
one way that my decisions are right, and then at other times I don’t know 
whether the devil got me or whether there is something to it. For instance, 
feeling good like. I don’t know whether that’s temptation or what— 
wondering that really all youth do go around feeling so good all the time 
as I feel when I really get out and really live and get my mind off myself. 
I wonder if that is the right way or is that expecting too much from life— 
a really perfectly, gloriously feeling within you and just a desire to get out 
and do as much as you possibly can. I wonder is that the right spirit of 
living that I have had or is that expecting too much of life to be as 
perfect as that. Uh,—and things such as that—(pause) I do believe though 
as I was trying to tell you, I think things are at least a little better 
than they were. (pause) Sometimes it was lack of application and things 
like that. Another thing is it wouldn’t bother me so much later. (X) 
At times I like to think myself a problern and other times I want to get 
away from it. I like to think I do really have something the matter with 
me. But then I think if I use a little bit of will power I'll get over these 
things. Then another time I think I have problems that I should take up 
with someone. It seems very hard at times. Right now I am more or less 
feeling it is lack of spunk and manhood to go out and to do what is 


right. (pause) 


T-14 refers back to the client’s release in C-13, “Now, it’s getting 


a little bit better, as, well, I mean, at times I find it very easy to 
study and get my work.” One of the unsolved problems of this 
kind of counseling is how to handle a long release like C-13. Quite 
a number of feelings were expressed there. Should one try to 
respond to ail the feelings expressed, or de as this counselor did in 
T-13, pick out one fundamental feeling? He wanted to give ade- 
quate recognition to the client’s release of the problem being more 
than a sexual one. The counselor wanted also, however, to recog- 
nize the positive feelings expressed at the end of C-13, since it 
seems very valuable for a discouraged client to have even very small 
positive steps recognized and clarified. But neither T-13 nor T-14 
were at all adequate recognition of the student’s social maladjust- 
ment, his shyness with girls, his feeling that he needed help, his 
recognition of his inferiority in comparison to others, and his realiza- 
tion that staying by himself had definitely affected him. Probably 
the terseness of C-15 is due to this inadequate recognition on the 
part of the counselor of all the feelings expressed in C-13 and C-14. 
In T-15 the counselor, probably not too clearly remembering all 
the release of C-13, now encourages the client to further release. 
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An even better response probably would have been to summarize 
further all the feelings expressed in C-13. One might, however, 
argue in defense of T-15 that, in opening interviews when the need 
of release is so great, too long counselor responses might do more 
harm for the client in blocking needed release than the insights 
gained by them would be worth. 

C-16 is a repetition with more details of the inferiority feelings 
expressed in C-13. This illustrates the interesting point which 
seems to be almost always verified, that the client will tend to repeat 
feelings that have not been adequately recognized by the counselor. 

T-17 was a poor response. The therapist failed completely to 
clarify the insight expressed by the client. This, however, was not 
so serious because in T--16 the client’s feelings were accepted. As 
a result, the release of C-18 is a much deeper statement of the 
student’s confusion. This is a clear presentation of the ambivalence 
that is always in the client’s mind during the opening interview. 
Fearful, insecure, and not sure what the counseling relationship 
holds for him he reassures himself that his problem is not serious. 
On the other hand, the pressures of his maladjustments are so great 
that he cannot help but admit at times that his problem is very 
serious, and in this mood he takes the responsibility of asking to 
see the counselor. In C-18B the indecision and inability to place 
any confidence in his own judgments which characterize the whole 
life pattern of the client also affect his view on his own problem. 
At times he is not sure if he should try to settle the problem him- 
self—in this mood he wants to “Take it up with someone and have 
them settle it,” to be entirely dependent on them. Even after he 
has come for help he is not just too sure that it is serious. He could 
easily convince himself (and he would do so very quickly if the 
counselor made him defensive) that he is just like everyone else 
and consequently has no need of counseling. He reassures himself 
that things are a little better. He then makes a clear-cut statement 
of his ambivalence, “At times I like to think myself a problem and 
at other times I want to get away from it.” 

The interview continues: 


T-18. Right now you feel pretty low. 

C-19. Well, not so much so—it seems rather silly, but now that I think I have 
found the way to real happiness, I wonder if it is the right way. Then I 
think I shouldn’t give in to these temptations. And I shouldn’t have these 
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worries about what is the natural way to feel, so it is rather confusing to 
know just where the stand on things is. 

You're kind of pleased at the thought that this may work things out for 
you and yet—or that in this interview you can work things out for your. 
self—that is, talking to someone—and yet you feel some way or other you're 
a little afraid to be too happy. 

I don’t know. Sometimes I feel I should give myself a good kick and | 
want to try to get just as good as I can from my courses. And I realize 
how foolishly I have been carrying on and start right in and do things. 
And really down inside me, it must be stupidity or something —Wondering 
if it is possible that people are happy all the time. (pause) I know back 
in high school—I never did get very well acquainted with the kids. | 
was afraid to tell them I loved to go to bed at night and dream of being 
a cowboy and dressing all up. I wouldn't tell it to anybody. I never really 
did think what I would do later. I thought it was so wonderful to go to 
bed and dream. It wasn’t really until last June about graduation time 
that I began to think maybe there is something wrong connected with it. 
And then I used to want to do manly things——My grandparents never 
seemed to think anything about it, and at Christmas I know I wanted to 
get a pair of those high boots and I used to speak about getting them and 
the folks never got them for me. Maybe all those things carried over into 
high school. (pause) 

You feel quite a number of things—manly things—that you wanted to have 
in your childhood were somewhat denied you, unknowingly, on your 
grandparents’ part. 

Well, I don’t know how to say that. If I were to say that to you, you'll 
begin thinking I’m rather ungrateful to speak that way of my grand- 
parents. (pause) They've been as good to us, in many ways, as real parents 
could be. 

You feel that what you would sy to me—would give me the wrong 
impression of your grandparents. 

I wasn’t going to really tell you all these things. Sometimes I think my 
granddad’s awful stern. Then at other times I think he isn’t so bad and | 
should be more respectful to him in spite of the things I don’t like about 
him, and such things. (pause) 

Would you care to speak of your feelings in that way—not to be worried 
about what you say. I’m not passing judgment—just speak out if you wish. 
Feel free now just to express your feelings. 

I feel miserable while I'm talking, wondering what you think and what I 
should be saying. But in general I might say I don’t have any set attitudes. 
I have more or less confusion—I think I've come to a general decision on 
what I think is right, then I’m constantly shifting my opinions and I get 
so disgusted with myself. Another thing, this is a little off the way, this 
morning I began to get bolstered up within myseif and decided to make 
something of myself, to do some work and all the time I was trying to read 
a poem and develop a real interest in trying to get something out of it. 
There were two things in my mind—I was trying to learn the poem and 
I knew I couldn't by thinking—I just couldn’t seem to get into it. I thought 
I was beginning to see light ahead on some of these things. I don’t know 
whether I will be able to work things out myself or whether this will be 
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helpful to me. But that is another thing about my grandparents. I have 
always been pretty respectful to them, and lately I began to wonder if they 
wouldn’t be able to help me. I tried to talk to my grandmother, but she 
didn’t seem to think much of it. For instance, my granddad is out driving 
and someone passes him or something—he always hollers about what 
terrible drivers there are on the road—how people are all crazy nowadays 
and things like that—uh—is this of any value to you?—I mean—the things 
I say? 

It is worthwhile to speak freely, isn’t it? 


T-18 is obviously an extremely poor response to the ambivalence 
expressed in C-18. The client would have gained much more 
insight and probably moved along quite a bit faster in the inter- 
view if the ambivalence within himself had been clearly recog- 
nized by the counselor. T-19 was probably not what the client 
expressed in C-19 either. But here the relationship has been struc- 
tured enough and the client’s need for release is so great that it 
does not seriously hurt rapport, and the client pours out for the 
first time his compensation for childhood failures in daydreams. 
The high-top boots symbolized the comradeship with other boys 
in rough games that he always wanted but never had the courage 
to achieve. 

The counselor in T-20 rather than responding to the last part 
of the release could have responded to the confusion about day- 
dreams and the desire for comradeship. Here again the problem 
is presented of what to do with long responses including a number 
of feelings. Usually, because it is probably clearest in the memory, 
the counselor tends to respond to the feelings last expressed. 
Another way these long client releases might be handled would 
be for the counselor to break in and clarify each feeling as it is 
expressed. Much more research on this fundamental point is neces- 
sary. The problem goes to the very core of the dynamics of 
therapy. Is the release, at least in initial interviews, more funda- 
mental than insights, or would adequate counselor responses to each 
feeling of a long release remove the need for further release? 
This question of the degree of release necessary is a very practical 
impediment in the way of the wider use of counseling by workers 
in agency and guidance centers. Time limitations, small personnel, 
restricted budget, and the inability of most clients to pay large 
fees all place restrictions on the extent to which therapeutic counsel- 
ing can be used. Since client releases take up so much counseling 
time, the advantages of counseling could be extended much further 
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if the process could be shortened by limiting the client’s need for 
release. Thus far however, since the client’s need for release seems 
so great, it has been considered unwise for the counselor to try to 
break in. 

Client expression of guilt feelings, as in C-21, is quite common in 
opening interviews. Uncertain how the counselor will accept this 
hostility against his grandfather, he becomes self-conscious and 
confused. T-21 is a further step in the structuring of the relation- 
ship. The guilt feelings are recognized and the client continues 
his hostility in C-22 with still some self-consciousness. T-22 is 
another step in the structuring process. The client now realizes 
that this relationship includes more than release of feelings and 
confusions within himself. He now feels free to express, if he 
wishes, hostility with regard to others. 

The effectiveness of the two counselor responses, T-21 and T-22, 
is verified by the long client release that follows. The beginning 
of C-23 is a good example of the self-consciousness and desire to 
say the right thing with which an insecure client approaches the 
counselor. This attitude is a carry-over from his other social rela- 
tionships—being dependent and fearful of rejection, he always 
tries to say the thing he thinks other people expect him to say. 
C-23A, however, shows that this inability to form his own opinions 
is a source of unhappiness and makes the client disgusted with 
himself. In C-23B there still seems to be some reluctance to seek 
help in working out his problem. In C-23C, the counselor’s struc- 
turing has been accepted and the client begins to pour forth deep 
hostilities to things his grandfather does which he has kept pent 
up in himself for years. But he is still a little unsure of the rela- 
tionship, still a little fearful that he may be saying the wrong thing, 
and in C-23D he wants assurance from the counselor that he will 
not be rejected for the release of this hostility. 

Taken as a unit, C-23 is a good illustration of a new step in the 
structuring process whereby a self-conscious, insecure client, who 
wants to release hostility and at the same time is afraid to do so, is 
aided to feel free to pour out that hostility without any fear of 
rejection or criticism on the part of the counselor. It is not enough 
that the client only feels free to express socially approved feelings. 
He must also be allowed the opportunity, when he desires it, of 
expressing hostile, socially unapproved, and negative feelings. 
Only by speaking out these pent-up emotions is the client able to 
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see them and ultimately to judge them objectively. Unless he can 
do this in the counseling relationship, a very effective part of the 
therapy process will be barred to him and he will leave the inter- 


views with many emotional confusions and smothered hostilities 


that he has never been permitted to work out. Interesting to note, 


negative feelings completely released seem eventually to give rise to 


positive ones. Later in the interviews this student sees his granddad 


in a much more favorable light. 


The interview continues: 


I think often that after the war things will be so terrible; education will 
just be gone like it was in the days after the fall of the Roman Empire, and, 
well, uh—some other—uh—(pause). One thing that was very outstand- 
ing—I mean—uh, for instance, suppose in a new situation, rather than 
noticing or observing the surroundings and observing the people—suppose 
in between class out at the—uh, it’s very—seldom, uh, that I notice the 
people walking along, uh, and notice the different buildings and just notice 
what others are doing and like that. I just naturally pull myself inward 
and at times, I find, well, I think I know the answer to the problem and 
I think I don’t. I mean, uh—and try to decide what I am going to do 
about things. Well, uh—I decided I’m going to try to meet someone—a 
friend. I just go along and try to talk to myself rather than act. And in 
class for instance I find it very hard to keep my mind on the instructions, 
as I was saying before, and uh—things in general like that, uh—a general 
feeling of confusion, but that’s at times. At other times I can enter into 
things and feel very high spirited and—uh—really want to develop and 
because I am so happy within myself I realize that that is the normal way 
and just change my whole life—I can realize how really wonderful things 
can be and how many things can be accomplished with just a little effort 
and how easy it is to make something of one’s self. And, uh—later on, 
uh—these thoughts will vanish. It really seems like there was something 
actually taking hold of me—right back to feeling down. (pause) I notice 
especially of days if there aren’t classes or anything and if I’m not busy and 
if I’m home by myself maybe doing some work, if I’m not very much 
occupied in that way at times I get a feeling—it must be just idleness or 
temptation, uh—I’m just all jitters inside me—an awfully upset feeling at 
times like that. At other times I find it very different. I have been told 
before to get your mind on something and interest yourself. But at times 
like that or other times I find it very difficult to keep—I mean—to get my 
mind down on things. It is easy enough for me to say that sorta of thing, 
but for instance if I get a little courage and ambition and get down to 
things I love constantly to, I mean, it comes naturally—I don’t do it on 
purpose, to get my mind off my books, and uh, start telling myself what 
I should be doing and I am going to study, and uh, I must do this and I 
can get it done and everything like that. But it’s very unnatural for me 
just to take a very good interest in things. (pause) Well, another thing | 
find it very hard to express myself to a friend in language, uh, that suits 
my age. I don’t think it is in language, the instructor wrote on one of my 
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pages—criticized the way I expressed myself—confused thought. The 
trouble with me is, I don’t get out the way others do and—uh—I (X) 
probably waste a lot of talents I do have carrying on like this, and I see 
where I stand and things are very unstable with me. I mean, I will go 
on for awhile and things are very much up in the air and then I will if I, 
at least it has been this way,—maybe I am gradually getting into a different 
philosophy on life where I won’t have these ups and downs. But nothing 
seems to be very certain with me. I know, uh, during the last quarter of 
school things—began to be very happy for me for awhile I began to get out 
and mix with others, and, gee, this is the way to be, I mean to get out and 
mix and to talk and be happy for a few days and start planning what I 
was going to do and | wasn’t any different from anyone else, and if I really 
tried to develop myself and get interested in dancing or something I could 
do the same as they. I always used to feel if I wasn’t good at dancing or 
any sports or anything like that, it was because I didn’t have any talent 
within me—I just couldn’t develop no matter how hard I tried. During 
these periods of feeling good—uh, as I call them, I'd get all bolstered up 
and feel I was no different than anyone else—get out and mix and make 
something of myself, but a few days later get down in the dumps, as | 
call them. And—the whole thing would just cloud up again. It seemed 
whenever I even talked with anybody, I, uh—have a very hard time—at 
least if I'm down at that time—-to really get myself interested in what I'm 
saying to them and really concentrate on what they are telling me. I'm 
constantly being confused, distracted from what they are saying and it's 
quite a problem to even concentrate on what they are saying, so—it’s easier 
just to drift off. (pause) I know now, on looking back, things always have 
been that way for me. In class, for instance,—a lecture, I just constantly 
drift and drift and, uh, it’s very easy for me to daydream in anything like 
that. In school work, it’s very easy for me to daydream and just com- 
pletely drift—uh—uh, off from what the instructor is saying. It is espe- 
cially hard when I’m talking to anyone individually like I am with you 
now. I hotice when I try to get out and mix with people and carry on a 
conversation and it is extremely difficult to try to keep up a conversation 
and carry on more sensible answers than just yes or no. And I find it hard 
to put forth sensible arguments without—uh—being distracted and being 
confused and being self-conscious—ané—what do you think of situations 
like that? (pause) 

You feel—quite inferior to others at times.—At other times you feel you 
can mix normally with them and—yet there are times when you feel—quite 


out of place. 


In C-24A, the seriousness of the student’s problem in his swing 
from elation to deep depression is vividly pictured. In C-24B, 
being told what to do is not enough, it does not solve his difficulty 
in keeping his mind “down on things.” This state is so miserable 
that he is grasping for anything that will give him a “different 
philosophy on life” where he will not have “these ups and downs.” 
In C-24C, the student shows some little insight into his social mal- 
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adjustment and he actually is trying to overcome this, but the very 
nature of his confusion makes it almost impossible for him to talk 
with anyone, since he cannot concentrate and be interested in what 
they say. Much as he wants to become socially adjusted, mix with 
others, and take part in sports, his maladjustment and mental con- 
fusions defeat his best efforts. Even though he has been told 
repeatedly by others and as he accepts somewhat himself, “getting 
out and mixing with others” is part of the solution, he cannot do 
this in his present state of self-consciousness, insecurity, and con- 
fusion. That is to say he has made an effort to carry on conversa- 
tions with others and mix socially, but because of deeper difficulties 
within himself, he cannot even concentrate on what is being said. 
As he says, “I find it hard to put forth sensible arguments without 
being distracted, confused, and self-conscious.” Concentration is 
so difficult for him now and he is so confused that as he says in 
C-24D, “It’s easier just to drift off.” Such expression as this about 
the ease of drifting off makes one question just how much more 
pressure would be necessary to cause this student to give up the 
struggle for concentration entirely and make a total withdrawal 
from reality. 

C-24E is a common ending to a long release. The client, a 
little bit surprised at pouring forth so much, often ends with a 
question in order to cover up his self-consciousness and at the same 
time get some reassurance that he is doing the right thing. 

T-24 was obviously not a complete response to all the feelings 
released by the client. It does, however, sufficiently express the 
client’s ambivalence to social situations so that the client is able to 
continue his release. The counselor might readily have been caught 
off guard by the direct question at the end, and he might have 
seriously sidetracked the interview by giving his opinion. He did 
not, however, and the client continues to go deeper into his con- 
fusions. If there is a real response to the client’s feelings, he rarely 
notices his direct question going unanswered. When a client asks 
questions like this, he does not seem to want an answer, but is 
only reverting to the old pattern of shifting responsibility over to 
the counselor. When the client really wants an answer, he will 
invariably repeat the question, as he does in the beginning of the 
interview (see C-2, C-3 and C-4). 

The interview continues: 
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Well, yes, I would say that it is. Especially so if I’m in a tussle with 
someone over at the gym, I would probably feel very much—uh—inferior to 
them. Uh—and I have always been trying to avoid that sorta of thing. | 
mean in high school rather than get into a fight over something I thought 
was right, I would try to talk to them about it or else avoid it completely, 
rather than really stick up for myself and even get in a fist fight or (X) 
something and really get things straightened out. (pause) My granddad’: 
always talking now about the world situation. But, he has a very different 
slant on it, it seems, at least, from what I hear up at F..... He discussed 
the war issues and says it’s just a money-making scheme. And you hear 
others say we are fighting to save democracy, and it’s just a clash, 
and—(pause). 

Yes—you feel there are a lot of other things—at home that are a source of 
confusion now, I mean—. 

Yes—there are an awful lot of things bothering us. At times I think if 
I ever get my own self straightened out I could help everyone else get their 
problems straightened out, too—maybe it isn’t such a hard matter. I know 
my younger brother, M...., I know, at least from what I observe, I don’t 
see how he can be doing very well at school—his report cards are terrible. 
And, uh, it’s probably my brother’s fault—but it’s my fault too. I’m not 
helping him along. I know he just goes to school and takes no interest at 
all because he never does his home work. I sometimes wonder if it isn’t 
something in him and he doesn’t know just what it is that is causing 
him to be disinterested in school work. He seems to be behind the 
others. (pause) —And—uh—yet, like here tonight I’m talking these things 
over with you and when I go home I just wonder what an absolute fool 
I was to bring up such petty things. (pause) 

You feel I will—think they are more or less petty—I mean, I won't take 
them very seriously. 

Uh—well, I don’t know just bow to settle that question—for one thing, 
even talking here tonight I find it very hard to do any deep thinking—I 
mean—uh, what I have been saying to you has been more or less on the 
surface. There really hasn't been any deep analysis. (pause) 

These problems are serious for you, though, aren’t they? —No matter how 
light—or how serious—others might judge them? 

At times I think they are very serious—but as I tried to bring out especially 
when I hear anyone talking on a situation such as psychologists do nowa 
days that society is so involved and everything, then I think it is very 
possible that I have such a condition that needs help. Then later on, when 
I seem to be feeling normal—well, all I need to do is get out and I can 
settle this whole thing myself. At tirnes they seem serious to me and other 
times rather petty. I think on the whole though, many of these things, 
if I were to ponder on them at all, I would think of them as quite 
serious. (pause) 

Yes, you feel—at least here and now they are serious for you. You do fee! 
though that there ought to be a way that you could work them out with 


someone—perhaps—but where you in the end may be able to stand on 
your own feet. That is—you wouldn’t want to be dependent on others all 


the time for solving your problems, eh? 
No, I wou!dn’t want that—I don’t know what's the matter with me. (X 
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It’s just been—either I have never gotten wise to myself before or life isn’t 
what I expect of it—During Freshman Week and later on, it seemed so 
wonderful and that’s why I can hardly believe it’s true. I have been in a 
fog for about 19 years. Or maybe I’m expecting too much. (pause) 
You’re not—sure about that— 

No, I think probably it’s just my total lack of manhood that I’m unable 
to put my foot down. Sometimes I think I can take care of things, and 
other times it becomes very disgusting to me to have the thought come to 
me that this can’t be the right way of life, to be so happy to want to go 
out and get at your lessons and if it were only this way all the time it could 
be such a heaven. 


T-25 is another broadening or forking response which allows 
further consideration of the home situation in C-26 particularly 
the younger brother’s similar confusion. C-26 ends with the same 
note of self-consciousness as C-24. T-26 and T-27 respond to the 
client’s ambivalence about the seriousness of his problem. Taken 
by itself, T-27 was not a very good response but could be justified 
as a response to what had been expressed previously by the client. 
C-28 is a restatement of this ambivalence of the client, with the 
final acceptance that his problems are serious. 

The evolution in the client’s own thinking about his problem 
from the beginning of the interview is as follows: 

I. Needs information only 
II. Problem is wider 
Problem is serious 


Everyone like himself 
IV. Accepts problem as serious 


III. Ambivalence 


With the client’s acceptance of the seriousness of his problem, 
a further step in the structuring process was fittingly taken by the 
counselor. In accepting the client’s feeling that when he is normal, 
“All I need to do is get out and I can settle this whole thing myself,” 
the counselor attempts to make it clear that this relationship will 
not take away his normal desire to settle the thing himself. That 
is to say, there seems to be a healthy aspect in much of a client’s 
resistance to counseling. Insofar as he sees counseling as a situation 
where he is to give up his own independence and place himself 
entirely in another’s hands, then it would certainly be healthy to 
resist this kind of dependency. For the counselor to try to break 
down this resistance would injure and perhaps destroy one of the 
client’s greatest potentialities for normal adjustment. T-28, then, 
prepares the way for the final structuring of the relationship by 
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accepting and not resisting the client’s desire of both independence 
and the ultimate ability to solve his own problems. This allows 
the client to express, in C-28, that he does not want to be totally 
dependent. Probably much of any client’s defensiveness in the 
initial interview may be attributed to this fear that whatever remain- 
ing independence of judgment he still has may be taken from him 
by the counselor. What Rank calls the client’s negative will, which 
seems largely to be a healthy defense of his remaining urge to 
independence, should not therefore be resisted or destroyed, but 
rather accepted and utilized as the client’s most powerful means 
for therapy. Thus, counselor responses which try to break down 
the client’s resistance appear to impede rather than further 


adjustment. 
The interview continues: 


T-30. Yes, it’s about four minutes till the hour. We will have to call it off in 

about two or three minutes—. You do feel quite confused and yet you 
have had some glimpses of a feeling of happiness.—That is really what you 
want, isn’t it? 
I want that but I feel as though I shouldn't go after it. I feel, uh, at times 
as though I could be another Franklin Roosevelt—or something at times. 
But—I don’t know whether to go after that or not. I like that and yet, it 
just antagonizes me to know that I can’t have it—And yet I don’t know 
whether to go after it or not at times. (pause) 


Yes— 

And if I do go after it, I usually wind up in a mental mess anyway, uh, 
I mean, two or three different times—it comes on me when I don't 
expect it. (pause) 

One of the surest ways there is for us to retain our independence—you 
know to solve our own problems, which is what everyone wents, that is to 
talk them over with someone in a situation like this—who will help us, but at 
the same time will not just take over our lives for us. That's what you feel, 
I believe—isn’t it? That someone will just tell you what to do without 
giving you any chance to work things out for yourself. 

Uh, I'll try to explain what I think you mean. You mean someone, I'm 
afraid will just—is just gonna say, this is the way to do it, and go out and 
do it, and for heaven’s sake do the way I tell you and that’s the end of it, 
be a man—uh, well, that’s the way I have thought of things. (pause) 


Yes, you don’t want that—do you? 
Uh, I'd like to have—uh—I really wouldn’t like it. I'd rather—I'd like to 
have something I could lay on—I mean, a foundation, for one thing. (pause) 
Yes—well, that’s what can happen here—I mean—this is for you—these 
interviews, and I won't try to take over your life and tell you what to do— 
but it does help, doesn’t it, just to talk things out. It helps you to talk with 
someone, ch, and in talking things do come out a little bit, don’t they?—! 
mean, at least our problems become clearer. 
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I think so. 

Yes—well, that’s the situation and I think much can come out of it but you 
will be doing it.—I will be here to help—. 

But maybe the things I say won’t be important and I'll be wasting time. 


Just say whatever you please. I want you to feel free. I want you to come 
and you are not wasting my time at all. I want you to come because I 
would be glad to have you, and I feel it is worthwhile, but that doesn’t 
mean that I’m going to try to take over your life. 

Well, I would like to come back. 

Yes—the same time? 

If it is all right with you. 

Yes—and it is your hour and you feel perfectly free and you will be working 
out your own problem. 

You don’t believe in working a person’s life out for them. Should I just 
talk about these things that bother me? 

You want to work out your own problems, don’t you? 

The main thing is to get them settled. 

Yes—you feel free to use this hour for yourself. 

Next week then, 


(Interview closes) 


T-30 begins the final step in the structuring process. Announcing 
the close of the interview five or ten minutes before seems to have 
value. It prepares the client for the closing and he is therefore 
not cut off too abruptly. Rank mentioned too that it oftentimes 
causes the client to face problems which he has been avoiding in 
the previous part of the interview. 

C-31 indicates how very grandiose this student’s phantasy view 
of himself has been at times and how bitter and disillusioning is 
the facing of his real limitations. 

In T-32 the counselor makes a clear-cut statement of the relation- 
ship. The client now has worked through to the insights (1) that 
he has many problems, (2) that they are serious; (3) and that he 
wants to work them out himself with someone’s help but without 
losing his independence. 

C-33 expresses accurately the fear that probably is in most clients’ 
minds who have never experienced any other but the ordering 
and directing type of counseling. This student has apparently 
undergone this sort of emotional reprimand and appeal many times 
previously and he does not want any more of it. As long as the 
chent had this idea of counseling, definite structuring counselor 
responses would probably have been rejected. They would only 
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have aroused the client’s hostility and fear if they had been made, 
(1) while the client was convinced he only needed sex instruction, 
or (2) while he was still not sure his problems were serious, or (3) 
while he had not yet taken upon himself the full responsibility of 
the interviews but had only come because someone ser:t him. Now, 
however, his very satisfying experience of releasing confusion that 
was pent-up for years to an uncritical and sympathetic person and 
dawning insight into the seriousness of his problem, combined with 
the realization that here he is not going to be lectured to and ordered 
what to do, all result in the desire to continue the counseling 
relationship. 

C-34 beautifully expresses what good counseling should do. As 
a result of insights gained, the client should, at the closing of the 
interviews, have 2 “foundation” upon which to structure a new 
and more satisfying life adjustment. At the end of the counseling 
process the client is not necessarily totally adjusted and mature— 
oftentimes he is far from it—but he has a solid structure of develop- 
ing independence, security, and deeper understanding of himself 
which, under ordinary conditions, should continue to grow through 
subsequent months and years into an increasingly satisfying life- 
pattern of self-directed insights and choices. 

T-34 makes clear to the client that the counselor will be there to 
help him but this help will not impede, but rather aid, the client’s 
urge toward independent “working things out” for himself. The 
client must’ be enabled to feel the uniqueness of his relationship 
with the counselor, a relationship that is worlds apart from the 
“Do-what-I-tell-you” advice he has so often bitterly experienced 
before. 

The satisfactory experience he has already had this first hour 
enables the client to concur in C-35. 

In C-36 the client, sensitive about what others think of him, 
is still fearful that just talking about himself may be wasting time. 
The counselor, in T-36, makes it clear that he is genuinely glad 
to have him come and that it will not be any waste of the counselor’s 
time. One might call this the final step in the structuring process. 
The counseior’s handling of the client’s fears about wasting time is 
far more significant than may appear at first sight. If the client is to 
have the courage to continue the contacts he must leave the inter- 
view with some feeling of achievement. If his predominant thought 
is that he has wasted the counselor’s time, and that is not clarified 
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by the counselor, the client is apt to feel so discouraged that he will 
be unable to return and face what appeared to be a failure. In 
the beginning the client does not measure the success of the inter- 
view with the same standards as the trained counselor. The client 
does not always see the significance of the things that he talks 
about and, in retrospect, his most significant releases may appear 
silly. A response like T-36 both furthers the structuring of the 
relationship and gives the client assurance that, however unim- 
portant the things he said in the interview may appear to him, 
they actually have significance and value in the judgment of the 
trained counselor. The client is then able to absorb the counselor’s 
judgment and he leaves the interview feeling that he is taking 
part in a constructive achievement and not merely talking foolishly. 
This small success is the first step which causes the client to want 
to return and enables him to seek greater gains in subsequent 
interviews. 

In C-37 the counselor sets a definite time for the next interview, 
an obvious point but sometimes forgotten. This is important for 
a number of reasons. It definitely establishes the fact that the 
counselor wants to see the client again. Otherwise, the client in 
his embarrassment and confusion is apt not to ask for a definite 
time himself but to end the interview with, “Well, I'll drop around 
and see you sometime when I’m feeling low again.” Then, the 
setting of a definite time gives a fixed and stable basis to the rela- 
tionship and both counselor and client can feel that something 
permanent has been established, that it is no longer a casual contact. 

C-39 gives further indication of how strange this relationship 
seems to the client. Accustomed to having people tell him what 
to do, he still needs further assurance that in this new relationship 
his talking freely is a significant contribution. T-39 and T-40 give 
him this further assurance and the client leaves the interview still 
quite mystified at this unusual experience, but feeling at least that 
while he does not see it clearly he is taking part in something 
constructive which will in the end enable him to settle his problems. 


Second Interview with A 


The second interview took place a week later, as arranged. The 
following is an excerpt from the opening of the second interview: 
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Well, how have things been? 
Well, I felt quite a little relieved after I left here last week—at least for a 
few minutes. And I think on the whole I felt quite a bit better. I began 
to take a more objective viewpoint. Another thing that was rather inter. 
esting, it was brought up once in class, the different problems that adolescent 
boys and girls have—and just by fitting them into my particular situation | 
began to sce that it is really nothing more or less than a normal problem. 
Uh—uh—that way I feel quite a bit relieved. (pause) And, uh—I used to 
think it was just something very peculiar with me and that no one else in 
the whole world would have the problems that bother me. But in getting 
them from that viewpoint, I study the thing out a little bit and you can see 
that others are bothered in a similar manner caused by probably the same 
things—so, I do feel a little bit relieved. (laughs) (pause) 
Yes, you feel—things aren’t so bad. 
Well, yes, I do im a way. Things are beginning to clear up a little anyway— 
uh, just to talk them over with someone it gives a person more of a feeling 
of security to have someone at least helping you and maybe giving you a 
few suggestions. (pause) 
Yes—you feel things are more objective—at least—as a person sees that 
difficulties of adolescence are pretty much common. 
I do notice—what I was telling you about things being so happy, I could 
think that over and I decided it was nothing more thau having a free and 
clear mind. Whenever—uh—I really get my mind off myself and get out 
and mix, I—uh—a lot of things begin to clear up at least temporarily. And 
that—what I describe as being happiness—is nothing more than a sorta 
state of mind. And sometimes, I should say most of the times, I have quite 
a struggle with my school work. It has been terrible the last week in 
college. I do find, however, my mind is clearer. I can concsntrate much 
better. So, uh, I, you said you had to look for your own problems, well, 
we will try to look for it now, so I can put my mind down to the things 
I should do. 

T-44. Yes—you feel that having the mind clearer—really brings you happiness. 


In C-42 the first interview was obviously very satisfying for the 
client and he got a great deal out of it. He no longer has the desire 
to look upon himself as someone unique in the world, different 
from anyone else, but now he wants to tackle his problem from “a 
more objective viewpoint.” To enable the person to see and judge 
himself objectively is precisely what good counseling should do. 
The phrase, “I study the thing out a little bit,” gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the amount of constructive thinking about himself this 
student has done during the week. In this kind of relationship, 
what goes on between interviews is probably as important as what 
takes place in the interviews themselves. When the client feels the 
responsibility for thinking out his own problems, he is very apt to 
continue to think them out, outside the counseling relationship. 
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C-43 expresses the great satisfaction that the interview has 
brought the client. While he is still far from a solution to all his 
problems he can already say, “things are beginning to clear up a 
little.” 

C-44 gives further indication of how observant the client has been 
of himself during the week and how much constructive thinking 
he has been doing. Already he has achieved one clear-cut insight 
and seen it verified in his own experience: “Whenever I really get 
my mind off myself and get out and mix, I—uh—a lot of things 
begin to clear up at least temporarily. And that—what I describe 
as being happiness—is nothing more than a sorta state of mind.” 

The concluding statement of C-44 shows how clearly defined in 
the client’s own mind the counseling relationship has now become: 
“So,—uh,—-I—you said you had to look for your own problems, well, 
we will try to look for it now, so I can get my mind clear on all 
these things, so I can put my mind down to the things I should do.” 
The structuring responses of the first interview have achieved their 
effect. Either at the end of the first interview or sometime during 
the week the client grasped clearly his relationship with the coun- 
selor: the counseling interview is a situation where he can come and 
use the counselor’s skill in the clarification and working out of his 
own problem; he is not, however, going to be able, and he does not 
want, to depend on the counselor nor is he going to be made 
defensive by the counselor’s criticisms or comments. He sees the 
interview now as a relationship in which he can, with complete 
freedom, take up any problems that he feels are disturbing hira. 
He sees that the degree and rapidity of progress depends in a large 
measure on the amount of effort he himself makes. 


SUMMARY 


The steps in the structuring process illustrated in this interview are: 


Client is encouraged to express his feelings freely. T-1, T-2, T-6, and 
especially T-5. 

Client is left with responsibility. T-3 and following responses, which clarify 
feelings expressed by client, especially T-32 and T-34. T-r1o combines 
I and II. 

Forking responses to allow client to talk about whatever he wishes. T-13 
and T-24. 

Hostile and negative, as well as socially approved, feelings are accepted. 
T-21 and T-22. 

Client’s desire for independence accepted and the client is aided to see that 
this relationship will not destroy but further his urge to independence. T-28. 
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VI. Client is assured that his talking freely is worthwhile. T-36, T-38, and T-40. 


VII. A definite time is set for the next interview. T-37. 
The development of the client’s attitudes about the interview are: 


I, Someone else is responsible for his coming. 

II. Only needs information. 
III. Begins to express his own ideas of his problem. 
IV. Problem is wider. 


Problem is serious. 
Everyone like himself. 


V. Ambivalence 


VI. Accepts problem as serious. 
VII. Wants to retain his independence and not be ordered and directed. 


VIII. Wants to return for more interviews. 


Upon the acceptance of each of these counselor structuring 
responses the client gains a new understanding of the unique rela- 
tionship between himself and the counselor. The interview. is not 
then a preparation for meeting reality, but life and reality itself in 
a unique relationship. Even the most confused client, if he is a 
possible subject for counseling at all, appears to have within himself 
the independent urge and latent capacity to meet reality. But 
unreleased emotional tension, confusion of goals, and lack of self- 
anderstanding and self-esteem make the real world a fearful place 
that is filled only with anxieties and failures. The client must 
depend on others for security in all his decisions or withdraw from 
reality in fear and defensiveness. The counseling situation, there- 
fore, must allow the client an expeiience in reality which he takes 
on his own responsibility, which is at the same time a gradual seeing 
of himself objectively through the clarifications of the counselor. 
The warmth and acceptance of the counselor remove from the client 
those sources of anxiety and failure which up until now have made 
it impossible for him to cope independently with the real world. 
Probably the most fundamental part of this structuring process is 
the client’s slow acquisition of the understanding that he can both 
be himself, admit his hostile feelings and failures without defensive- 
ness and at the same time feel assured that he will have the coun- 
selor’s continued acceptance and that he can achieve, with the aid 
of the counselor’s skill, an independent solution of his problems. 
These seven structuring responses with corresponding client accept- 
ance seem to be among the more definite steps whereby this under- 
standing of the counseling relationship is developed in the client. 





THE FUNERAL OF “SISTER PRESIDENT” 


BY JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 


Harvard University 


sHORT time ago, while I was principal of a little backwoods 

high school and a participant-observer in a small town on the 
Mississippi Delta, I was caught up in one of the greatest social 
events ever to befall our little Negro community. 

Lo and behold! “Sister President,” mother of the church, had 
died when “she was just getting ready for the annuai convention 
of the missionary society at Jackson.” Word-of-mouth reported 
that she had died one year, one month, and one day later than her 
husband, “Reverend President,” the greatest preacher ever to have 
circulated in those parts. Rumor had it that a good neighbor upon 
being informed of Sister President’s death immediately fell dead 
herself. 

The staunch church members quickly proceeded with the 
arrangements for the funeral. Circulars in the form of handbills 
were printed and distributed throughout the communities of the 
county, announcing the time of the funeral and the prominent per- 
sonages to appear on the program. Reverend H— was to officiate, 
and a prominent singer was to come all the way from Rosedale, a 
distance of ninety miles, to sing “over” Sister President one of her 
favorite songs—“Life Is Uncertain, but Death Is Sure.” 

The day of the funeral finally came. Very few of the persons (if 
any) went to work that morning and some had driven scores of 
miles to be present. St. Andrew’s Church could not accommodate 
everyone interested, so as a consequence hundreds of persons were 
milling around the sides and front of the building. 

At about eleven o'clock, shortly after services had begun, the 
frame walls of the church started to crack under the immense strain 
of the large numbers within, so someone had the idea of finishing 
the services at the school. 

Shortly I saw great numbers of persons “swarming” over to my 
institution. Fowls and pigs that heretofore had been walking 
complacently in the roadway now fluttered, cackled, and bolted in 
various directions, adding to the confusion. I rushed out to contact 
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the minister or whomever I could to ascertain what was happening, 
but I was immediately pushed aside. Pretty soon I saw a dozen or 
more persons running with a casket in the direction of the building. 
Someone finally told me in a wild-eyed fashion that—“the church 
is fallin’ down—dey gonna finish havin’ it at the school.” 

I rushed back indoors to attempt to dismiss the children, but saw 
them already scampering in all directions. One of my teachers (a 
refined, quiet, modest little lady, if ever there was one) jumped 
out of the classroom window. Children were trampled upon and 
“shooed” out. Some were crying, others were laughing and had 
gone into the auditorium along with the crowd. 

After approximately one half hour, the seats were arranged. 
Additional benches had been brought over from the church and had 
been placed around the walls. One of the ministers was complain- 
ing miserably about his pocket-book containing one hundred dollars 
that had been stolen as the crowd rushed from the church to the 
school. 

The services got under way again. Eight or ten ministers were 
seated on the platform together with the combined church choirs. 
Seated down front were the members of the various mystic burial 
orders to which Sister President had belonged. Two groups that 
I recall were the Knights and Daughters of Tabor, and the mem- 
bers of the Order of the Beautiful Star. The Knights carried in their 
hands cardboard swords, and the members of the Beautiful Star 
were dressed in white robes having on their heads paper crowns on 
which were pasted silver stars. They had all filed in ceremoniously 
and had been allowed to be seated—the crowd being held back. 
When they had taken their seats the people rushed in and sat on 
whatever was available. Some of the persons were sitting two and 
three to a seat, on one another’s laps. Others sat on the window 
ledges and still others reclined against the walls. 

The “rattling” of feet began, and as the ministers delivered their 
sermons various members of the audience would give shrill screams 
and fall prostrated. Responsive ushers would place these persons 
out on the lawn and a relative or friend would burn chicken 
feathers, placing the fumes to the noses of the victims to revive 
them. (The feathers had been brought along especially for this 
purpose. ) 

The eminent singer from Rosedale, an elderly gentleman, was 
late in arriving and was unable to force his way through the crowd 
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to the platform. News of his presence finally got to the stage and 
one of the preachers stated that—“if the good brother from Rosedale 
will go ‘round to the side, we might kin git him in through the 
window.” This he did. He was able to sing Sister President’s 
selection. 

Occasionally a choir member would get so enraptured through 
the rendering of a song that she too would be overcome and would 
have to be carried outside. The pianist cried sadly throughout the 
services and from time to time she would look mournfully out to 
the audience, resting her chin downwards on one shoulder. Some 
of the persons were not quite “out” when they yelled and resisted 
attempts to remove them. With wild swinging of the arms and 
with cries of “unloose me,” “unloose me,” they struggled against 
anyone attempting to take hold of them. In instances like these 
the more muscular ushers would “grapple” with the victims and 
would secure “arm locks” on them, holding them taut until they 
were subdued. 

Finally, the great Reverend H—, who had reserved last place on 
the program for himself, gave his sermon. He started off very 
piously and soberly, talking of Sister President’s wonderful spirit, 
her achievements, and her general love of humanity. With con- 
sistent “egging” from the ministers on the platform and with cries 
of “come on, come on,” Reverend H— too entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. He snarled, gnashed his teeth (displaying a set of 
bright yellow gold), gurgled, growled, and gasped, apparently 
losing control of himself at intervals. Dramatically and with appro- 
priate gestures he likened Sister President to a “great soldier”: 

An’ standin’ therefo having her loins girt with truth—and havin’ on the breas’ 
plate of righteousness. And her feet shod wid the preparation of the gospel of 


peace—and above all—'bove all—takin’ the shield of faith, and the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the spirit, which is the word of God. 


This last part of the sermon was repeated over and over again for 
increased emphasis. One lady sang out from the back of the audi- 
ence in a high shrill soprano voice—“It’s early in the evenin’—and 
my soul is getting tired.” Others remarked “Well” and “Lord” 
at heightened intervals. (Words can scarcely express the tension 
that pervaded the room.) 

The audience “rattled” their feet, clapped their hands and cried 
out “Amen! Amen!” With much mopping of his brow, Reverend 
H— (with his coat now hanging partly off) was pulled back to 
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his chair by some of the other ministers, some of whom shook his 
hands and others of whom patted him on his back. At this time 
the choir started up a chant of the “Old Ship of Zion.” With the 
first verses being sung, at least a score of persons screamed and cast 
their arms into the air—“Have mercy, Lord.” With each successive 
verse an increasing number joined in. When they proceeded to the 
words, “it has landed my dear mother,” bedlam broke loose. Some 
of the people danced if they could find any space, patting themselves 
on the legs while skipping sidewise, some caressed their neighbors, 
others slapped someone, and still others were content to just “give 
out” with piercing yells. This continued for at least twenty 
minutes, finally coming to an end with grunts and a dwindling of 
the “rattling” of feet. 

The announcement was given that the audience could now “view 
the remains.” As the persons passed she coffin some said “Goodbye, 
Sister President—I'll be seeing you soon.” Others just wept, drying 
their eyes with one hand, while finishing up a sandwich with the 
other, as food had been brought along. It was well after three 
o'clock when the “viewing” was over. 

When they attempted to inter the remains of Sister President, 


several persons had to be withheld from jumping into the grave. 
One person succeeded and had to be helped out of the excavation. 

After the tires that had gone flat were fixed, the mules hitched 
to the wagons, and the drunken persons “gathered” up, they all 
made the long trek home to talk for months about the “time” they 
had had, and to await with patience the next great occasion. 


ANALYSIS 


The funeral of “Sister President” is here presented because it 
seems to offer a concrete clinical case by which to test (1) existing 
classifications of types of crowds, and (2) the alleged principles of 
crowd behavior frequently found in textbooks. What we want to 
know is whether the abstractions relating to crowd behavior that 
fill sociological and psychological discourses do in fact fit an 
honest-to-goodness crowd, selected more or less at random. 

One common distinction in typing crowd behavior is the distinc- 
tion between mobs and panics, the former expressing aggression, 
the latter fear. Clearly, “Sister President’s” is neither a mob nor a 
panic. Rather it represents a ritualistic occasion during which 
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normal audience responses became heightened through a series of 
circumstances. Aggression and fear, if present, are minor factors. 

Another principle of classification has been suggested by Blumer." 
This author distinguishes the active crowd, the expressive crowd, 
the casual crowd, and the conventionalized crowd. Although this 
funeral group was energetic and even exultant, it lacked the plan- 
fulness and direction of aggression that Blumer ascribes to an active 
crowd. It was not an expressive crowd; though much activity 
occurred, the emotional release was apparently identified with and 
projected upon an ideal-object—Sister President. She became a 
symbol typifying the potentialities of the group’s members and 
through her the lowly individual vicariously received status. She 
became the image of the unconquerable spirit and the great soldier, 
freed at last from the cultural repressions and frustrations under 
which each individual in the group labored. To this extent, the 
behavior, as observed, was more resultant in nature, more symbolic, 
than abstractedly expressive. 

Due to the period of preparation, of expectation, and of build-up, 
the audience could not under any circumstances be said to comprise 
a casual crowd. Although ritualistic, and in this sense conventional, 
the occasion goes beyond Blumer’s conception of a conventionalized 
crowd because of the appearance of “extra” factors in this collec- 
tivity, such as the loss of critical judgment, individual submergence, 
and the heightened suggestibility of the individual to his fellows. 

Maclver suggests the /ike-tnterest crowd and the common-interest 
crowd.” The former is brought together by the curiosity of indi- 
viduals who happen to be in the vicinity of some occurrence. This 
type has no common purpose and Maclver asserts that each 
person could satisfy his curiosity better if he were not incommoded 
by the presence of others. Clearly, in the case of “Sister President” 
the individuals of the collectivity shared in the occasion through a 
definite “will,” as well as purpose, and the presence of others was 
prerequisite to their participation and emotional release. Maclver’s 
second type (z.¢., the common-interest crowd), develops out of 
sudden need—a crisis, a group joy or hatred, a festival, the death 
of a hero. It may express tumultuous admiration of its heroes but 

Ps Herbert Blumer, Collective behavior. In R. E. Park (Ed.), Outline of the principles 


f sociology. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1939. Pp. 233-240. 
2R. M. Maclver. Society. New York: Farrar and Rinchart, 1937. Pp. 187-191. 
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its impulse to action is most likely to find a destructive outlet, he 
says. The case in point is very similar to this form in origin, but 
contrary to it in operation as the impulse to action appears to be in 
the direction of exaltation with tendencies toward destruction absent 
or very clearly minimized if at all present. 

Since “Sister President” does not fit at all comfortably into typo- 
logical categories, we may wonder with some justification whether 
these “forms” are empirically helpful. As “ideal” types they may 
have their uses in directing attention to processes that can be con- 
ceptually distinguished. But for empirical use they seem faulty. 

Turning to the principles of crowd behavior, we find a somewhat 
more encouraging picture. Certainly the following principles are 
clearly illustrated. 

1. Crowd behavior is the expression of pre-existing attitudes. 
Guests at “Sister President’s” funeral came from distant fields and 
streams where life is both difficult and monotor.ous. Past experi- 
ence had shown them that forgetfulness and recreation result from 
active participation in a group ceremony. They wished to forget 
their loneliness; they wished to belong; they desired the exaltation 
that ~omes from mysterious rites that bridge the drabness of this 
world to the glory of the next. 

2. Social facilitation enhances the behavior of each member. The 
sights and sounds of others moaning, beating time, and praying 
clearly heightened the volume and intensity of each person’s 
performance. 

3. Motor participation is essential for crowd phenomena. The 
moving of the services from the church to the school occurred on 
the spur of the moment. This factor of spontaneity added greatly 
to the excitement of the occasion, for as the people ran to keep 
abreast of the proceedings they became more animated physically. 
This increased activity enhanced the likelihood of the persons’ 
losing control of themselves and giving free physical expression to 
their emotions. 

4. Enhanced suggestibility is evident. In many respects we find 
the phenomena of enhanced suggestibility. Attention was limited 
by the energetic speakers, by the casket, by the rhythmic music. 
Each idea implanted by the speakers and singers fell into the well- 
worn grooves of thought and feeling. Rationality, critical judg- 
ment, individualized thinking, were minimized. 
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5. A leader obtains identification and directs the responses of the 
crowd. By long habit the audience readily assumed the attitudes 
suggested by their preacher. Upon the actions of Reverend H-- 
in particular depended much of the extreme behavior of the group. 
When he entered into the spirit of the occasion and fanned the flame 
of excitement by visibly throwing off his own restraints, he gave 
approbation for any and all exaggerations of behavior. The 
crescendo resulted. 

6. Crowds fatigue. The “viewing of the remains” and subsequent 
interment were more in the nature of an anti-climax to the behavior 
of the crowd. Although feeble attempts were made at revitaliza- 
tion, to all intents and purposes “Sister President” now was dead. 
It was all over. 

Although other principles of crowd behavior could be enumer- 
ated, it is clear that these that we have cited are among those most 
commonly mentioned. On the whole, we may say the funeral of 
“Sister President” can be represented fairly well in terms of these 
principles. 

In brief, the “principles of crowd behavior” would seem to be 
valid, inasmuch as they do not, when applied, violate the unique- 
ness of the concrete crowd situation. Put to one concrete test the 


“laws” of crowd behavior hold up well. On the other hand, typing 
crowds would seem a more hazardous undertaking. The funeral 
of “Sister President” was a one-time event. To it the laws of crowd 
behavior apply, but overall categories of classification fail. 
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RETRAINING AN AUTOCRATIC LEADER 


BY JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR. 


Harwood Manufacturing Corporation, Marion, Virginia 


OTH practical experience and careful experiments have demon- 
strated the effectiveness of certain group methods in the 
training of leaders.’ 

Some of the newer techniques are yielding insights into the 
dynamics of changing leaders, so the time seems ripe for case studies 
which describe these methods and attempt to make explicit some of 
the emerging hypotheses concerning their effectiveness. 

One of the most interesting techniques of leadership training is 
the role-playing method.” Stemming from the psychodramatic and 
sociodramatic methods of therapy used by Moreno, there have been 
a number of recent applications of role-playing methods to the 
problem of leadership training.* These applications are particularly 
worthy of attention because they indicate that the problem of leader- 
ship training involves both the problems of learning as ordinarily 
studied in the laboratory and the deeper problems of personality and 
interpersonal relations. 

The present case study of one application of the role-playing 
method is selected from a larger study of leadership training con- 
ducted by the Boy Scouts of America.* A brief summary of the 
behavior of one leader before and after attending a training insti- 
tute is given, but the main focus of attention is the role-playing 
method used in the institute. 


BerorE TRAINING 


Before training, Smith’s behavior as a course leader was measured 
by observing one of his training courses for scoutmasters. He had 


1 Bavelas, A. Morale and the training of leaders. Chapter VIII in Watson, G. (Ed.), 
Civilian morale. New York: Reynold and Hitchcock, 1942. 

2 Lippitt, R. The psychodrama in leadership training. Sociometry, 1943, 6, 286-292. 

8 Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama and mental catharsis. Sociometry, 1940, 3, 3. 

* Prof. Kurt Lewin played an important role in the designing of this cooperative research 
project. Under his guidance, the author directed that part of the project centering in the 
State University of Iowa and acted as an observer at the meetings described. The findings 
of the study have not yet been published but some materials are available at the Research 
and Statistical Service, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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had many years of experience, both as a scoutmaster and as a trainer, 
and was an expert on scouting practices; yet he was a poor trainer. 

As a leader, he could be characterized as an unsuccessful autocrat. 
At all times he kept the determination of policy firmly in his own 
hands. The scoutmasters were placed on a definitely inferior status- 
level, while he himself maintained the role of the expert who knew 
all the answers. Since the course was too small to be run as a 
“training troop,” his method of training was to lecture in a droning 
voice, with eyes fixed on the table in front of him, rambling from 
one subject to another. Frequently he would read aloud long 
passages from the Scoutmasters’ Handbook. 

Smith was extremely egocentric, both as a course leader and in 
more informal, personal contacts. During the meetings, he con- 
tinually bragged about the successful scout troop he used to have, 
and was continually citing his past experience in an ego-boosting 
fashion. There was almost no consideration of the troops of the 
scoutmasters who were being trained. 

In fact, Smith was quite insensitive to the needs of the group. 
When a question was asked, he would frequently interrupt before 
the scoutmaster could finish his question. His answers almost 
invariably described his own troop rather than solving the scout- 


masters’ own problems. 

The reactions of the group were apathetic—for the most part they 
sat and listened in boredom. Almost no interactions among mem- 
bers occurred—their participation was limited to brief questions 
directed to the leader. By the end of the course all but two mem- 
bers had dropped out, and these two were making excuses to leave 
the meetings early. 


THE TRAINING INSTITUTE 


After his course was finished, Smith and four or five other 
trainers attended a training institute conducted by Bavelas. The 
purpose of the institute was to teach the trainers how to produce 
more effective democratic scoutmasters. Two of the more impor- 
tant aspects of the philosophy of training of the trainer who con- 
ducted the institute were: (1) A leader must experience during the 
training process the kind of leadership and the style of group living 
which you wish him to use as a leader. (2) In order effectively to 
change the actual behavior of a leader he must receive some on-the- 
job training which permits the trainer to influence his behavior in 
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the real life situation. These two principles determined the general 
pattern of the training. 

The institute consisted of five meetings, with a total of about 
thirteen hours. During the first two and one-half meetings, the 
trainer used a democratic method in leading a group discussion; 
for the next one and one-half meetings he used the role-playing 
method; and the final meeting consisted of on-the-job training. 

In the discussion, an atmosphere of friendly, equalitarian inter- 
action was established. Members were encouraged to express their 
ideas freely, and all important questions of policy were determined 
by group decisions. The discussion covered such topics as the 
insecurity of new scoutmasters, their training needs, and the values 
of the group discussion method in meeting these needs. The impor- 
tance of leadership in developing good character and citizenship 
through the scouting program was discussed at some length; but 
more than half of these first two and one-half meetings was devoted 
to discussion of how to lead a group discussion. Specific leadership 
techniques such as avoiding an irrelevant question by postponing it, 
or watching the group carefully for reactions such as head-shaking, 
were considered. 

The most distinctive feature of this part of the discussion was the 
trainer’s frequent use of his own behavior, or the reaction of the 
group, as an example. He would point out in a matter-of-fact, 
unself-conscious manner that he had praised a shy member to stimu- 
late participation, or he would bring to the attention of the group 
the fact that his last question had failed to stimulate discussion 
because it had been a purely factual question. Thus a style of 
realistic objectivity in discussing leadership behavior was established. 


Rote PLayinc 


At the middle of the third meeting of the institute, after a high 
level of discussion had been attained, the trainer introduced the role 
playing. He explained to the group that they knew enough about 
discussion methods at the verbal level, but would not be able to use 
them successfully without considerable practice. Therefore, he was 
going to ask the members of the course to practice leading the dis- 
cussion. The remaining members were to play the roles of new 
scoutmasters, since all of them would be concerned with leading 
discussion by new scoutmasters. 

Although the idea was clearly comprehended by the members of 
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the group, some of them found considerable difficulty in carrying 
it out in the beginning. Smith in particular found it very difficult 
to assume the role either of the leader or of a new scoutmaster. This 
difficulty seemed to be, in part, a form of resistance to the method. 
Smith, who was appointed to lead the first discussion, protested at 
first that he was being put on the spot. Apparently his former 
security had disappeared considerably during the previous discus- 
sions and he no longer felt so confident that he would be glad to 
exhibit his ability as a leader. However, he was soon induced to 
start leading the discussion. 

Without consulting the group, he chose as a topic the Patrol 
Method, and proceeded to lecture for ten minutes almost without 
interruption. The observers were amazed at the completeness of 
his regression to the style of leadership he had used in his first 
course. Even his voice changed from an informal discussion voice 
to that of an “expert” who knew all the answers. Instead of watch- 
ing the group he droned on in a monotonous voice with his eyes 
fixed on the table. The other members, who had been accustomed 
to discussion, tried to enter in by asking questions; but Smith would 
interrupt the questions to answer at such great length that there 
was almost no member participation. 

At the end of ten minuces the trainer interrupted him to discuss 
his leadership methods. He pointed out that Smith had lectured 
without interruption, that there was really no discussion at all, that 
the members seemed less interested than before, etc. This was done 
in a matter of fact—even friendly—manner, but it was completely 
realistic. The trainer also referred back to the previous discussions, 
pointing out numerous specific techniques that could have been used 
to improve his discussion leadership. 

Immediately following this friendly criticism the other members 
of the group took turns in leading the discussion for a brief period. 
It was evident that the group was rapidly going through what 
Moreno calls a “warming-up process.” They less frequently 
dropped out of character and rapidly lost their self-consciousness in 
playing the roles. There was no longer any indication that they felt 
uncomfortable; in fact, there was already some enjoyment of the 
dramatic aspects of the role playing. 

After all the other members had practiced leading the role-playing 
group, the trainer took his turn. Thus he had an opportunity to 
demonstrate just how to meet some of the problems which had 
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troubled the trainees in their attempts to use the kind of leadership 
which they had “learned” during the discussion. 

Later in the meeting, Smith again took over the leadership of the 
group. Already there was noticeable change. He actually stimu- 
lated discussion by applying techniques previously suggested by the 
trainer, such as asking questions of the group members, referring 
the question of one member to another member, and using praise 
for good contributions. This improvement in leadership was 
pointed out by the trainer and spontaneously praised by the group. 

At about this time the trainer began to play a more complicated 
role in the group. At first, he had sat as an observer and given 
suggestions and advice only at the termination of a period of practice 
leadership. Now he, too, became a group member playing the role 
of a green scoutmaster. Frequently, however, he would suddenly 
drop this role momentarily to act as trainer. For example, when 
Smith did a good job in steering the direction of the discussion, 
then the trainer would momentarily drop his role as a scoutmaster 
and praise Smith for his successful techniques. In other cases he 
would interrupt the group process, almost parenthetically, to sug- 
gest a better technique of handling the present situation. Some- 
times he would stop the leader momentarily to point out a good 
opportunity to use some techniques which had been discussed 
previously. 

Thus, the trainer was actually playing three different roles in 
rapid succession. Much of the time he was a new scoutmaster and 
a member of the group just like any other member. At other times 
he was a coach giving on-the-spot training by the use of paren- 
thetical remarks which scarcely interrupted the flow of the discus- 
sion. His third role was as the discussion leader. At the end of 
each period of practice leadership he would lead a more extended 
discussion on the techniques that had been used, the effects on the 
members of the group, and ways of improving the leadership. 

At the beginning of the fourth meeting, the members spon- 
taneously and enthusiastically suggested that the role-playing tech- 
nique should be continued. The trainer accepted this group decision 
and started out with Smith again leading the group. The following 
protocol illustrates the functions of the trainer in this type of role- 
playing situation. The protocol is not an exact verbatim record but 
has been condensed to show a greater variety of the techniques that 
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were actually used during the fourth meeting. The italicized 
comments which precede a speech point out the different roles 
and functions of the trainer and some of the reactions of the trainees. 


Trainer: 


Smith: 
Trainer: 


Brown: 


Trainer: 


Smith: 


Trainer: 


Smith: 


(Beginning a transition from discussion to role playing.) 1 am interested 
in your outline of the course. How are you going to find out what's 
bothering them? 

I don’t know yet. 

Do you think the same procedure we used last time was valuable? 
(referring to a diagnostic technique demonstrated by the trainer). 

Yes, sure it was; then you have a written list of their problems so you 
know what to take up. 

(Assigning the roles is done briefly because the group has played these 
same roles previously.) Well, let’s have a demonstration then of how 
Smith is going to run his course. Let’s suppose now that it is next 
Wednesday night. Smith will have a group of green scoutmasters coming 
to his course. Now you take over, Smith, and show us how you will go 
about finding out about the problems of these green scoutmasters. The 
rest of us will play the roles of the members of your course, so you just 
start out the way you will Wednesday night.® 


(Has not yet accepted the role. He talks about it instead of playing it.) 
For the first step, we will have to use a lecture for three or four minutes 
to explain the set-up of the course. The people who are going to take it 
should know the reasons for it. 

(Reinforcing the role playing.) Yes, that is certainly a good idea; now 
show us how you will start. We'll be the green scoutmasters. 

(Starts playing the role of trainer.) We are all here for a purpose. I was 
a green scoutmaster once. I was not only worried, but I was scared to 
death. I suppose some of you fellows are in the same boat. Now, how 
can we run the course to help answer the questions that are bothering 
you? (Smith drops his role to explain that if he gets no response from 
the general question, he will ask a particular scoutmaster what problems 
he has run up against in the past few weeks. He goes on to explain at 
some length the problems that he expects—namely, how to organize a 
troop program, what to do about advancement, and what to do about 
discipline problems.) 


Trainer to Smith: (Playing the role of discussion leader.) Well, that is pretty clear. 


Trainer to Group: Any questions you want to open for discussion? 


Jones: 


Trainer: 


Yes. What about the scoutmaster who can’t handle all the test passing 
for his troops? Should he get the committeemen to help? 


“ 


(Mimicking Smith in an unsuccessful attempt at “complacency shock.” 
The trainer mimicked all the worst aspects of Smith’s behavior as a 
leader—his habit of looking down at the table while talking, his officious 


5 Note that the roles played by the group members are abstract roles rather than concrete 
roles of some particular individuals that they know. It should also be pointed out that the 
stage was set in an abstract way with no concrete description of the physical setting of the 
meeting, such as Moreno commonly uses. 
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droning voice, his egocentrism, etc., etc.)® Well, I'll tell you about that. 
Of course, the scoutmaster can’t do all the test passing himself, particu- 
larly if he is new on the job. You can’t know all about first aid and knot 
tying and signaling and everything else in scouting. So naturally you 
have got to have some help. And that is what the junior leaders are for. 
It says right in the Handbook that the junior leaders should be used for 
test passing. Now, I'll tell you what I used to do in my troop. I had a 
big troop and every patrol leader in the troop had at least some merit 
badges. When it came to test passing I sort of made specialists of them. 
There was one boy who had the first aid merit badge and he used to 
pass all the tests on first aid. Then there was another boy who did the 
same thing for signaling. Of course, there are other possibilities—some 
troops use the committeemen—but experience has shown that it is best to 
have your junior leaders do it. Let me tell you 

Smith: (Interrupting to start a discussion.) Well, what if you don’t have junior 
leaders who are good enough? 

Wilson: Yes. That would be a problem in my troop. One of my patrol leaders 
is just getting his second class. 

Trainer to Member: (Since the “complacency shock” was unsuccessful, the trainer 
again starts the role playing.) Better ask Smith that question. Remember 
now that we're all acting as green scoutmaster’s and he’s the leader. 
Smith, you take over now and try to weave everybody into the discussion. 
Well then, Smith, how do you go about organizing the troop committee? 
That is the difficulty I'm having now. You see, when I took over there 
were only two committeemen and they weren’t much help. Now am I 
supposed to get other committeemen and if so how do | do it? 

Smith: I have seen troop committees formed in a number of ways but it might 
be a good idea to try to have a committee where each one has certain 
activities to oversee. (He lectures in an authoritative voice for a minute 
and a half.) 

Trainer: (Playing rhe role of coach; uses a more direct technique in place of the 
unsuccessful “complacency shock.” } Let’s stop for a moment and discuss 
how things have been going. Smith, you have a deep-seated habit of 
answering the question completely. This leaves the scoutmasters with 
nothing to say and ends the discussion. Then you sometimes ask a 
leading question, one that doesn’t stimulate discussion because it just asks 
for a “yes” or “no” reply. I may be getting too tough but I want to bring 
out the points as I see them. 

Smith: It is good to bring them out at this time so we will learn them. 

Trainer: OK, Smith, continue with the discussion. 

Jones to Smith: Well, do I have to choose the committeemen or is that up to the 
the sponsoring institution itself? 

Trainer to Smith: (Acting as a coach.) Now pull in Brown. 

Smith to Brown: Well, how is that done in your troop, Mr. Brown? 


€Some sort of complacency shock seems to be particularly necessary in the process of 
retraining secure, experienced leaders. This particular attempc was unsuccessful because 
Smith was not sensitive enough to recognize that it was a take-off. One other member 
winked at the observers to indicate his recognition of the mimicry. 
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Brown: Well, I'm not sure—you see, the committeemen were all there when | 
started and we haven't needed any new ones. 


Smith to Group: Have any of the rest of you recruited new committeemen lately? 


Wilson to Group: Yes, we have in our troop. One man left for the Army so we 
needed a replacement. The troop committee asked me to come to their 
meeting and we talked the whole thing over. They suggested a couple 
of names and there was one man that I knew, so we agreed to ask him. 
I think he is going to be fine. 

Fowler to Wilson: Well, when one of my committeemen left two months ago they 
just chose another man and I didn’t know he was a committeeman the 
first night he came to the troop meeting. 

(Trainer shakes his head vigorously to test the sensitivity of the leader to 
the reactions of the group members.) 

Smith to Group: Well, here are two different ways of doing it. Which one do you 
think is best? (After some discussion, there is general agreement that 
the first method is better.) 

Trainer to Smith: That is a good technique—linking up problems brought up 
the different men. There is another thing I noticed—both you, Jones, 
and you, Smith, have the habit of looking down at the table while you 
are talking, not looking at the men. It helps a lot if you watch the group 
carefully. Then you get cues about the way they are reacting and you 
know when a man wants to speak. If you talk down at the table nobody 
knows who you are talking to and you don’t know how they are reacting 
to what you say. You can never shake your head in a discussion I’m 
leading without my noticing it. OK let’s continue. 

Smith to Group: Well, ! think we're agreed on the best method of choosing the 
troop committee but we haven’t yet answered Jones’s question of how to 
organize it. Does anybody have any ideas on that? 

Fowler to Smith: In my troop, I know they have regular meetings and usually 
one of them comes to the troop meeting. Then I find out a little bit 
about what they are supposed to do. There is one fellow who knows 
lots of knots and I use him to teach knot tying. 


Jones to Fowler: Well, how do you find out who can teach things like that? 


by 


Fowler to Jones: Well, when I first took over the job of a scoutmaster, the troop 
committee chairman told me about this man. He’s done it for years. 

Smith to Jones: Well, do you get a chance to see your committeemen very often? 
Could you ask them at meetings about what they could do to help? 

Jones to Smith: Yes. I suppose I could. One man is the father of one of my 
patrol leaders and he comes around pretty often. His son is one of the 
best boys in the troop and he seems to know something about scouting. 

Trainer to Smith: (Ostensibly playing the role of a green scoutmaster, but actually 
testing the leader.) 1 don’t seem to have very good patrol leaders in my 
troop. What is the best method of getting good patrol leaders anyway? 

Smith to Trainer: Well, there are four or five methods of doing that. 

Trainer to Smith: (Interrupting and playing the role of discussion leader.) Let's 
stop here for a moment and take a look at the discussion. Is the discus- 
sion leader at the mercy of every question thrown at him, even irrelevant 
questions? 
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Smith to Trainer: Yes, that bothers me. How can you ever get anywhere if you 
have a discussion where everybody asks questions about all kinds of 
things? 

Trainer to Group: How did the rest of you feel about that question I asked? Was 
it relevant? 

Jones to Group: No, we were getting off the track. 

Fowler to Group: We should have finished discussing the troop committee first. 

Jones to Group: I think Smith should have kept us on the track. 


Smith to Jones: I thought of that, but if you're trying to lead a discussion you've 
got te give people a chance to talk.” 

Trainer to Group: Yes, but discussion doesn’t mean that the group just wanders 
around from one subject to another. When you're leading the discussion 
you know what the group is supposed to be talking about at tle moment. 
If somebody asks an irrelevant question you can just set it aside. Tell 
them we'll take that up when we come to the discussion of patrol leaders. 
But first we have to finish talking about the troop committee. Do you 
think you know how to handle that situation now? Now, let’s continue. 
Smith you take over. 

Smith to Group: (Again in the role of leader.) Well, we were talking about how 
to get the troop committeemen really functioning. Sometimes the com. 
mittee will take the initiative but apparently they don’t always do it. 
What do you scoutmasters think can be done if your committee just 
doesn’t seem to be very active? 

Jones to Smith: Well, I don’t hesitate. I ask them. Now last week I had a prob- 
lem. I had to be out of town on meeting night so I just called up the 
chairman and told him and he said he would get together with the other 
committeemen and find out who could take over the meeting. That's 
all I had to do. 

(Trainer, playing the role of a green scoutmaster but again testing the 
leader, shakes his head vigorously.) 

Smith to Trainer: What's bothering you? Don’t you like that idea? 

Trainer to Smith: (Taking the role of coach.) That's fine! That's wonderful! 
You're not missing a trick now! 

Trainer to Group: (Taking the role of a green scoutriaster again.) It says in the 
Handbook that the committee chairman should be responsible. He ought 
to come to the scoutmasters and offer help. 

Smith to Group: Yes. That is the way it is supposed to be and if the committee 
is a good one that is the way it works. But it doesn’t always work out 
that way and then you have to do something eise. 

Jones to Smith: So you'd say it’s all right to ask them when you need them. 


Smith to Jones: Sure. 
Trainer to Smith: (Taking the role of coach.) Now pull Brown into the discussion. 
Smith to Brown: Did you ever have to ask your troop committeemen to help? 


TIn changing to more democratic methods, it frequently happens that an autocratic 
leader will become laissez-faire. If he has rejected his old autocratic methods but has not 
yet acquired skill in democratic techniques, his leadership is weakened and he is almost 
forced in the direction of laissez-faire. 
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Brown to Smith: I’m sorry I didn’t hear that question. To tell the truth I was 
thinking of fishing. (Loud laughter by the group.) 

Trainer to Group: (Taking the role of coach.) You see how you have to watch 
every minute to keep a discussion going. 

Smith to Brown: I asked you if you ever had to call on your committeemen to help. 

Brown to Smith: Yes. A couple of weeks ago we were planning a hike and I 
called up one of the men about getting hold of some equipment. He 
was a big help—he even offered to go on the hike. 

Smith to Brown: Yes, that is just the point I was about to get at—you can use your 
committeemen for hikes and special events. 

Trainer to Smith: At that point better say “That’s a good idea” rather than “That’s 
the point I was just about to get at.” It makes the members’ ideas seem 
more important and you’!l get better participation that way. 


The remainder of the meeting continued with the members 
taking turns in leading the discussion. Interest and enthusiasm was 
running high, and it was clear that all members of the group had 
definite feelings of marked improvement. 

Throughout, the trainer structured the future for the members, 
pointing out what techniques could be used when they next ran a 
course, what kind of problems might arise in the discussion with 


green scoutmasters, etc. 
At the final meeting of the training institute, the members 


observed the first meeting of Smith’s second training course for 
scoutmasters. Following this observation the trainer led a group 
discussion on the techniques used by Smith, praising him liberally 
and making a number of constructive suggestions. The trainer 
even warned him not to lean over backwards, for Smith had 
changed enough from his former autocratic leadership so that he 
was at times /aissez-faire in his leadership. 


AFTER TRAINING 


Observations of Smith’s leadership during the last four meetings 
of his second course, after his training had been completed, showed 
an interesting pattern. His leadership during the second and third 
meetings was markedly different from his behavior during the first 
course. He used a wide variety of techniques learned in the insti- 
tute, and created a distinctly different group atmosphere. At the 
fourth meeting he attempted to review the first three meetings for 
a new course member with the result that he regressed back to a 
form of leadership very similar to what he had used in the first 
course. In the final meeting he returned, part way, to the use of 
the techniques learned in the institute. 
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Cornparing the second and third meetings of the second course 
with the first course, Smith’s behavior had changed so markedly 
that the observers spoke of it as a “metamorphosis.” Not only did 
he use about a dozen new specific techniques of discussion leader- 
ship, but the general style of leadership was different. He had 
changed from an unsuccessful autocratic leader to a successful demo- 
cratic leader. The members of the course took an active part in 
determining what problems should be discussed, the leader no 
longer lectured as an “expert,” and the whole group atmosphere 
was changed. The members participated in an easy manner with 
evident interest and satisfaction. The leader maintained more 
friendly relations with the members and no longer showed the 
sharp differentiation of status. 


Discussion 


The results of the post-training observation have shown the 
marked effectiveness of the training institute, in spite of regression 
and the instability of part of the new pattern of leadership. Much 
of Smith’s improvement apparently occurred during the role play- 
ing. The observation of these changes provides the basis for a 


number of tentative theories. In presenting these hypotheses 
explaining the effectiveness of the role-playing method, we shall 
proceed from the simple and obvious to the more complex and more 
highly inferential. 

But first, it should be pointed out that role playing was only a 
part in a larger pattern of leadership training, and its effectiveness 
probably depends upon its function within this pattern. The insti- 
tute started with discussion which permitted the leader to organize 
the group and establish his position of leadership, to provide 
through his own behavior a model of the style of leadership which 
he wished the trainees to use, to set a pattern of frank unbiased 
discussion of leadership behavior, and to teach, at least on the verbal 
level, the basic principles and the specific techniques of leadership 
to be used. At the same time, the discussion led to rather clear 
changes in ideology which were undoubtedly an important prepara- 
tion for the subsequent changes in behavior. The role playing 
served as a bridge between the learning in discussion and the later 
on-the-job training. Its value probably stems in part from the fact 
that it permits an easy gradient from talking about leadership 
behavior to actually practicing it in real life situations. 
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Three advantages of the role-playing method are clearly in 
agreement with learning principles. In the first place, the trainee 
practices what he will have to do later on; namely, leading green 
scoutmasters. Thus, the problem of transfer is to a large extent 
eliminated. In the second place, role playing provides a close con- 
nection between behavior and reward and punishment. The 
trainer can immediately reinforce with praise the desired kind of 
leadership behavior and eliminate with criticism the errors. In real 
life this is impossible to do at the moment. It can be done only 
later on when the specific situation has been partially forgotten by 
the trainee. A third related factor is the knowledge of results. 
Most leaders in need of training find it very difficult to discover 
whether or not any type of leadership behavior is leading them to 
the goal they wish to achieve. This is particularly true in regard 
to the more detailed aspects of their behavior. In the role-playing 
situation the trainer and other members of the group can point out 
to the trainee the results of his behavior. Thus, he can acquire the 
detailed knowledge necessary to change his behavior in the desired 
direction. 

One of the major problems of training is the diagnosis of training 
needs. It is clear that many trainees are not aware of their own 
training needs and hence verbal methods of diagnosis are inade- 
quate. Very often observation of the leader in a real leadership 
situation is not possible. Role playing provides an excellent substi- 
tute. Not only does it give plenty of opportunity for observation, 
but it also permits the use of more experimental diagnostic tech- 
niques. In the previous protocol, for example, the trainer, acting 
as a member of the group, shook his head to test the sensitivity of 
the trainee to the reactions of the group. Later he asked an irrele- 
vant question to discover whether the trainee had actually learned 
how to handle such a situation. Such experimental testing probably 
yields a better diagnosis of training needs than is possible through 
simple observation. 

“Sensitivity training” seems to be an important part of the process. 
This means that the trainee must become sensitive both to the 
reactions of the group he is leading and to differences in style of 
leadership. Both types of sensitivity training can be admirably 
achieved through role playing. The trainer can sit at the elbow of 
the trainee as he leads the group and point out the reactions of the 
members. Such immediate guidance is necessary because the 
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reactions are often so subtle that it is difficult to describe them after- 
wards. Likewise, in order to see and appreciate differences in 
leadership, the trainee must have the opportunity to observe these 
differences himself. In the role-playing situation the trainee can 
observe, under expert guidance, many leaders in a short period of 
time. Furthermore, he can observe them under identical conditions; 
i.¢., leading the same group in regard to the same problems. Such 
advantageous conditions of observation are not possible in real life. 

It should be pointed out that with role playing the trainee 
increases his sensitivity both while leading and while acting as a 
member of the group. In the role of the green scoutmaster, the 
trainee becomes more sensitive to the problems of green scout- 
masters. Insofar as he is able really to identify with the role, he 
acquires both an understanding and a sympathy which are impor- 
tant in skillful democratic leadership. 

Perhaps the most important advantage of role playing is the’ fact 
that it increases the trainer’s control of the social environment. By 
assigning different types of roles in accordance with individual 
training needs, by selecting appropriate dramatic situations, and by 
playing different roles himself, he can control a wider range of 
reactions by the group than is possible in discussion. 

In the present case study, for example, the role playing helped the 
trainer to increase the enjoyment, morale, and cohesiveness of the 
group. It enabled him to provide a situation in which Smith could 
satisfy his need for recognition only by using more democratic 
techniques. The verbalized recognition by other members of the 
success shown by Smith gave him a powerful motive for improve- 
ment. On the other hand, the trainer, in the role of a member of 
the group, could change the social situation for an insecure trainee 
so that he could more easily establish a position of leadership. Thus 
the trainer can mobilize in many different ways the potent influence 
of the group in order to achieve his purposes. 

Certainly the most distinctive aspect of the role-playing technique 
is the fact that it takes place on the “level of irreality.” The 
dramatic, play-like characteristic clearly departs from the ordinary 
processes of teaching and learning and takes us into the problems 
of personality structure and interpersonal relations. 

On the level of irreality the trainee seems to lose some of his 
rigidity of personality. Smith’s first attempt to practice new tech- 
niques of leadership in the institute was a complete failure because 
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neither he nor the other members could successfully assume a role 
at the start. An hour later, after the “warming-up” had progressed, 
the trainees played their roles with real enjoyment of the dramatic 
play. As a result, Smith was suddenly able to discard his habits of 
many years and to use an entirely new and different style of leader- 
ship.” No longer hampered by the fear of failure, he was free to 
experiment because he was not “playing for keeps.” 

This feeling of freedom was not purely subjective; Smith was 
actually in a new and freer situation where he was no longer bound 
by the role expectations of a rigid group. It seems highly probable, 
for example, that it would have been impossible for Smith to intro- 
duce suddenly during his pre-institute training course some newly 
learned techniques of leadership. The group had built up such 
clear and definite role expectations that any attempt, for example, 
to stimulate real discussion in that group would have been doomed 
to initial failure because they were so accustomed just to sitting and 
listening. In the role-playing group, on the contrary, it was possible 
for him to change markedly and actually to get discussion from the 
group. Probably this fluidity of the role-playing group affects 
nearly every aspect of a trainee’s leadership, for leading is a form 
of behavior which is highly dependent on the reactions of the 
followers. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


We have presented some case material on role playing as a method 
of training leaders and discussed some theories explaining the 
effectiveness of this method. Though derived from the study of a 
single case, those hypotheses which merely repeat known principles 
of learning and those concerning the diagnosis of training needs 
and sensitivity training are sufficiently probable for practical appli- 
cation. They should be helpful to any trainer who wishes to use 
role-playing methods. 

The hypotheses concerning the mobilization of group influence 
and the effects of the level of irreality have theoretical significance, 
for such hypotheses are the necessary first steps in future research. 

§ This fluidity of the role-playing situation is probably more important in the retraining 


of leaders than in the initial training of new leaders, who do not ordinarily show as great 
rigidity. 





A CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION OF “PSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA” 


BY F. L. MARCUSE anp M. E. BITTERMAN 


Cornell University 


HE United States periodically witnesses the growth of popular 
B foter in “spiritualism,” “telepathy,” and a variety of other 
occult movements. This interest is by no means limited to the 
uneducated or the less intelligent, but is manifested by a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the population ranging from borderline 
psychotics to “distinguished physicists” and “eminent Boston physi- 
cians.” ‘The spiritualist movement is fostered to some extent by 
psychical research societies who publish the results of their experi- 
ments when these are “positive” (3), but for the most part its 
growth must be attributed to clever, unscrupulous tricksters who 
prey upon the public’s gullibility and of course its pocketbook. In 
critical and uncertain times, such as in the present war period, the 
pickings are indeed rich. 

During the past several years the writers have been surprised at 
the number of students in their elementary psychology classes who 
frequented “mediums” or worked out their personal problems at 
the Ouija Board, and at the still larger numbers who were keenly 
interested in these matters and who would require very little con- 
vincing. The outright skeptics constituted a small minority. The 
writers therefore decided to work up a program which would pro- 
vide an interesting demonstration of suggestion and, at the same 
time, a convincing lesson in the need for careful evaluation of 
so-called “psychical” phenomena. For this purpose the methods 
of such noted exposers of spiritualist fakery as Houdini (2), 
Dunninger (1), and McComas (3) were adopted. 


THE DEMONSTRATION 


The lecturer (L), speaking seriously at a pace which permits 
note-taking, begins with a ten-minute pseudo-scientific discussion 
of the problem of psychical phenomena. He informs the class that 
has has had the good fortune to work with Doctors A and B, 
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pioneers in the field, who were the first to put the work on a 
scientific basis. He decries the lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of this work which is manifested by most modern writers, but 
he points out that any innovation in science must inevitably meet 
opposition. Selecting the problem of mental telepathy for special 
consideration, L presents the position that a good deal of the con- 
fusion existing at present is due to failure to realize the physiological 
basis of the phenomena and to neglect of individual differences. 
Elaborating, L discusses (with illustrations) electroencephalography 
and individual differences in thickness of the cortical layers. 
“Senders” show more intense EEG waves, while both “senders” 
and “receivers” are found to have thicker cortical layers and conse- 
quent decreased resistance to the passage of these waves. (At 
this point the lecture is garnished with the physical formula relating 
resistance to the diameter of the conductor.) As might be expected 
from the greater quantities of cortex which they possess, “telepath- 
ists” also tend to be more intelligent. The only findings concerning 
skeptics indicate that they tend to be irreligious and often are 
atheists or agnostics. (Students who may be tempted to heckle 
can do so now only at the price of associating themselves with a 
socially disapproved group.) 

L now announces his intention to experiment with various 
psychical phenomena under “controlled laboratory conditions,” 
and asks the students to judge for themselves the adequacy of the 
evidence presented. He requires only that they remain quiet and 
save their questions until the conclusion of the experiment. 

Beginning with telepathy, L modestly admits that he has some 
sending ability and introduces Mr. C as one of two persons on the 
campus known to have receiving ability. C leaves the room while 
four students selected at random are each asked to write a number 
from 1 to 25 on the blackboard. The numbers are averaged and 
carefully erased, and not a word is spoken. C is recalled by a mem- 
ber of the class. He and L face each other directly in full view of 
the class and within two feet of the nearest spectator. L holds a 
“psychic bulb” in one hand, and both gaze intently at it. After 
several seconds C announces the correct number. 

L immediately begins to pass out heavy envelopes and white 
cards to various members of the class. He asks them to write ques- 
tions about the future on the cards and seal them in the envelopes. 
He announces that he will attempt to read and answer the ques- 
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tions before opening the envelopes. C collects the envelopes and 
passes them to L, who now takes each one in turn, presses it to his 
forehead, and makes known both the question and its answer. 
Then he opens the envelope to confirm his reading and at the same 
time requests confirmation from the writer of the question. After 
all of the questions have been read and answered, anybody who 
so wishes may examine the cards and envelopes. 

For an experiment in long-distance telepathy, a class committee 
is asked to name an ordinary playing card. After a moment’s con- 
centration L asks another committee to phone Miss D at a specified 
number and ask her to name the card. They do so and return to 
report that Miss D was correct. 

While the people are telephoning Miss D, L asks another mem- 
ber of the class to think of the last name of a person he knows and 
to “bury” the name in a list of eight other names. After receiving 
the list L glances at it, concentrates, and announces the correct 
name. 

L now announces the final experiment and the most difficult 
one—an attempt to materialize one of the guiding spirits which 
so often seem to aid telepathic communication. The class is asked 
to concentrate upon the experimenter, and the room is darkened. 
After a short period L asks if anyone sees anything, and several 
individuals report seeing “something ghostly.” Finally L suggests 
that more “power” may be needed and asks the class to sing the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” During the singing many students 
exclaim that they now see a “ghostly face.” A few seconds later 
the lights go on and the experiment is ended. 


The tricks employed are very simple and, it must be emphasized, 
depend for their effectiveness on the set provided by L during the 
introductory lecture. In the first, L sends the number to C by 
appropriate movements of only one ear. The ear on the side away 
from the audience is used, and C, fixating the psychic bulb, observes 
these movements in peripheral vision. A variety of other minimal 
cues probably could be employed, if the sender does not happen 
to have voluntary control of his auricularis superior. 

The envelope trick can be done in many ways (1; 6). The 
method used requires a student confederate who asks a known 
question. When collecting the envelopes C places the known 
question on the bottom. L deals with this question first but opens 
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a different envelope for “confirmation.” In this way he can remain 
one question ahead. 

In the telephone trick, the name of the person to be called is a 
code word which the receiver quickly deciphers (6). The buried 
name trick is based on the observation of minimal signs. The 
individual who writes the names usually will hesitate before writing 
each name except the critical one (6). L talks to the class during 
the writing, but observes the writer’s progress indirectly. “Ghost” 
figures also can be produced by a variety of techniques (1; 3).’ 
In the demonstration described the outlines of a face were painted 
with an anthracene solution on the projection screen which L was 
accustomed to using. In ordinary light the figure is completely 
invisible, but in the darkness ultraviolet illumination causes it to 
fluoresce. In a small room a flashlight equipped with an ultraviolet 
filter serves as the light source, although in a larger room stronger 
illumination is required. It is interesting that some individuals 
report the “spirit” before it is actually visible and continue to report 
it after the light has been extinguished. 

Immediately after the “experiments,” L asks the class the follow- 
ing question: “On the basis of the evidence presented how many 
of you are now convinced of the reality of psychical phenomena?” 
To date this demonstration has been presented to three different 
groups—an introductory psychology class (N = 171), a laboratory 
class in psychology (N = 25), and an Army premedical psychology 
class (N= 25). Seventy to 80 per cent of each group answered 
the question affirmatively. After the students have indicated their 
attitudes L announces that the entire lecture was a hoax and the 
experiments mere trickery. The reaction to this statement is 
invariably an embarrassed silence followed by a mounting tide of 
laughter. Requests for information about the way in which the 
tricks were performed are denied, as it is explained, in order to 
promote better retention of the demonstration. L then proceeds 
to a discussion of the general problem of psychical phenomena, 
the anecdotal character of much of the evidence presented, the 
motivational bases for belief, and deceptive techniques employed 
by frauds. The work of Rhine (5) is evaluated and sharply 
distinguished from charlatanry. 

1 It should be recognized that this last trick represents a definite break with the previous 


four, being of a more mystic nature and putting a far greater strain on the audience's 
credulity 
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The writers attempted to obtain further information concerning 
the effectiveness of the “experiments.” A questionnaire dealing with 
attitudes (belief, uncertainty, or disbelief) toward such psychical 
phenomena as were “demonstrated” was submitted to the large 
class during the period following the demonstration. The students 
were asked to indicate anonymously what their beliefs had been 
before the lecture and immediately after the experiments, i.c., before 
L exposed the hoax. The results are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PsycuHicat PHENOMENA BEFORE AND AFTER THE “EXPERIMENTS” 


N=171 








Berore Lecture ArTer “Experiments” | Criticat Ratio 





Believe 15.8 per cent 42.7 per cent 
Uncertain 56.1 per cent 37.4 per cent : 
Disbelieve | 28.1 per ceat 19.9 per cent : 








The increase in the number of “believers” and the decrease in 
the “uncertain” group were significant, but the number of “dis- 
believers” did not change reliably. As was noted above, many 
more than 42.7 per cent of the students raised their hands to indicate 
belief at the finish of the “experiments.” Apparently many students 
who originally had raised their hands rated themselves in retrospect 
as having been merely uncertain.’ 

In Table 2 the data are analyzed to indicate the changes within 
each of the original attitude groups. Several of the believers became 
uncertain or incredulous probably because they were sufficiently 
acute to detect the lecturer’s purpose. The same may be said of 
the uncertain students who shifted in the direction of disbelief. 
These changes probably accounted for the fact that the total num- 
ber of disbelievers was not significantly reduced by the “experi- 
mets” (Table 1). In actuality the percentage change in the 
original disbelieving group was as great as that in the uncertain 
group, which is contrary to what might have been expected on 
the basis of experiments in modification of attitudes (4). 

2 Of course it would have been more valid to obtain these ratings before and immediate!) 


after the “experiments,” but the procedure employed tended if anything to minimize the 
obtained differences. 





DEMONSTRATION OF “PsycHiIcaL PHENOMENA” 


TABLE 2 


AttTirupE CHANGES WITHIN THE ORIGINAL GRouUPS 


AFTrerR “EXPERIMENTS” 





BELIEVE UNCERTAIN DisBELIEVE 
BeroreE LECTURE 

PErR- | Per- 
CENTAGE No CENTAGE 

—<—<—$— 
Believe (N27) , 14.8 
Uncertain (N96) 40.7 
Disbelieve (N=48) | , 43.8 





SUMMARY 


2 


A technique for presenting a pseudo-scientific demonstration of 
psychical phenomena is described. Its effectiveness is illustrated by 
the fact that it produces statistically significant shifts of attitudes 
in the direction of belief in these phenomena. The demonstration 
indicates the need for careful evaluation of evidence in this field 
and, at the same time, illustrates the role of prestige suggestion 


in the modification of attitudes. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF PERSONAL 
DOCUMENTS 


BY ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


University of Mississippi 


very man who believes he can read an author’s personality 

between the lines of the book thus pretends to be a psycho- 
logical “document analyst.” And, in that very general sense, 
document analysis is among the oldest and most commonly used 
psychological techniques. That method for studying the individual 
personality remains, however, one of the much neglected psycho- 
logical methods so far as its actual technical elaboration is concerned. 
The academic psychologist characteristically scales down his sub- 
ject-matter to the level of his own very conservative methodology. 
And his refusal enthusiastically to accept document analysis as one 
of the really pivotal techniques for investigating the individual per- 
sonality well harmonizes with his general reserve. This seems 
particularly unfortunate where very revealing documents such as 
diaries, sets of personal correspondence, or informal autobiographies 
are available for use in personality analysis. Yet the notion that the 
planes of cleavage in personality can be revealed, and the lines of 
individual development traced, simply by perusing such personal 
documents, does seem over-optimistic. That, however, is no valid 
reason for denying a potentially important component-field in the 
psychology of personality the serious and prolonged attention that 
it deserves. Such attention is required today particularly as regards 
its curiously undeveloped methodology which, were it once trans- 
formed into an experimentally validated, if systematically limited, 
subsidiary approach to problems of personality, would do more than 
any amount of philosophical pleading to establish document analysis 
as a universal procedure for attacking such problems. 

Once this is admitted, almost any method, if regarded simply as 
tentative arid experimental, should be welcomed as a candidate. 
And, when the search for a helpful method begins, we are con- 
fronted with important alternatives: Should the document analyst 
borrow his method from better-established fields or should he create 

244 
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a new method for specific use in his own field? Either procedure 
might be rewarding, and both should be encouraged. On first 
inspection, however, it would seem that a borrowed method would 
have to be so much renovated before it would be valid for document 
analysis that we might as well start without any special presup- 
position excepting the most general laws of logic and the empirical 
orientation of all modern psychology. Here, at any rate, we shall 
concentrate upon the latter procedure, and shall introduce a method 
which owes no explicit apology to other types of personality 
research, but which arose as a solution to problems internal to 
psychological document analysis. The writer also would show that 
it is quite possible, while observing all due caution in methodology, 
to establish document analysis as secondary to no method for the 
exhaustive investigation of the individual personality. 

Let us take our point of departure from considering the “surface 
contents” of the typical personal document. Now it is quite true 
that the persons who write a common type of autobiography, diary, 
or personal letter sometimes seek thereby to exhibit their own 
virtues. Yet it may be said that in almost no document is the self 
the topic for most frequent explicit comment. There are more “I 
said’s” and “I did’s” and “I believe’s” and “I admire’s” or “I detest’s” 
or “I hope’s” than there are “I am’s,” “I have been’s,” or “I would 
be’s.” And even the explicit comment about the self, its traits, and 
the values which adhere to it usually takes its point of departure 
from a context of comment about events to which the self has 
reacted, situations within which the self operates, or values in the 
world with which the self feels identified. In other words, and to 
simplify, the characteristic personal document is a system of personal 
expressions about a personal world within which the self is experi- 
enced as a part. What, then, should prevent the document analyst 
from taking the more obvious and easier course: What should 
prevent him from first of all exploring and characterizing the per- 
sonal world as it is thus expressed in the document? Later, if that 
were thought necessary, the more oblique and difficult task of 
inferring and characterizing the nature of the expressive person 
might be undertaken. 

But would that be necessary for the psychology of personality? 
Would not the more obvious and easy procedure be equivalent to 
the more oblique and difficult one? Is not adequate characteriza- 
tion of a personal world tantamount to adequately characterizing 
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the personality? There is only one way to answer that last question 
in terms which would have a valid operational meaning, and that 
way is to determine whether persons can reliably and systematically 
be compared and contrasted through comparing and contrasting 
personal worlds as revealed by personal documents. The aim of 
the psychology of personality consists precisely in striving to develop 
a method by means of which individual personalities may be com- 
pared and contrasted upon a generally applicable frame of reference. 
The only important question now before us is whether psychological 
document analysis can provide such a frame of reference, and 
whether this is done through enabling us to compare personal 
worlds, or in some other way, is a secondary consideration. The 
psychologist should prefer that particular method of document 
analysis which is more nearly in accordance with his general aim 
than is any other method. 

Such reasoning is so attractive in its purely logical aspects that our 
suspicions are at once aroused. The empirical psychologist, like 
any other type of scientist, must avoid being misled by any tour de 
force of logic. Accordingly, we should now pause to appraise the 
concept of “personal world.” And this pause will allow us to 
consider for a moment our position in the history of modern 
psychology. As soon as such terms as “personal world,” “inner 
world,” and so forth are suggested we recall the traditional intro- 
spective method in psychology, and we recall its defects. 

The traditional introspective method had two grave faults which 
lost for it its one-time centrality in psychology. First, it yielded 
direct insights concerning one mind only, namely, the investigator’s 
own subjective processes. Secondly, its researches were directed by 
the arbitrary principle that atomic elements are the only important 
termina of investigation. This second limitation fairly may be said 
to have been overcome in the first decades of the Twentieth Century 
by a whole series of attacks, spearheaded from different directions 
by Gestalt theory of perception, by psychoanalytic dream interpre- 
tation, by personalistic psychology, by the phenomenological move- 
ment, and by such holistic introspectionisms as that represented by 
Felix Krueger’s theory of affective experience. Today the notion of 
exploration of the inner world, an exploration that will note its 
large contours and its meaning-relations, as well as the detailed 
items and content-relations, is well established in much psycho- 
logical theory, as also in much recent philosophy. But the first 
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limitation is only now coming under systematic attack. Only now 
are we developing methods for exploiting the category of expres- 
sion and, even now, to speak of exploring the inner world of 
another in a much more fundamental way than would be possible 
through his conscious introspective reports remains a sign of rather 
extreme optimism. 

Critical problems soon arise in connection with the assumption 
that expression reveals inner experience. Sometimes it is asserted 
that the affective gesture well may indicate momentary states, but 
that such expression is not relevant for directly investigating the 
more enduring structure of the inner world. That objection is 
answered, at least partly, by distinguishing between superficial and 
deep expressions, and between more or less functionally inclusive 
expressions. Certainly some extensive personai documents, such as 
diaries, autobiographies, and sets of intimate correspondence repre- 
sent inclusive expression and include deeply significant expressions 
if any material does. But we are called upon to be much more 
definite than this. We are called upon to indicate definite selective 
criteria for determining which personal documents shall be 
regarded as most adequate for personality analysis. 

Three criteria are suggested as a first approximation towards 
resolving that difficulty. To be valuable for personality analysis the 
personal document should be sufficiently inclusive in regard to time 
so that it may be assumed that the expressions in it are not deter- 
mined by a fleeting mood. This criterion may seem to lack scien- 
tific precision and it may be said that affective cycles within a par- 
ticular personality may cover days, weeks, or even years. That is 
true, but it may be replied that the same difficulty would prevent 
any method of psychological investigation from discovering all the 
potentialities in the personality. Indeed, such potentialities “exist” 
only in reference to “potential” environments for the self. There 
is no way of studying a personality over a limited period of time 
and thus predicting its later character beyond all doubt. 

The adequate personal document must also be inclusive in con- 
tent to the extent that it seems to offer some evidence concerning 
most of the factors in personality which have been stressed by recent 
investigators. That does not mean that the psychological document 
analyst should use the same categories as other investigators. It 
does mean that he should use their work as a check upon the 
inclusiveness, and also upon the accuracy, of his own. Although 
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there need be no one-to-one correlation or translation between cate- 
gories used for different purposes in psychology, different modes of 
describing the same object should be sufficiently comparable to 
provide a wholesome system of checks and balances. 

One more criterion must conclude our statement concerning the 
adequate document. The function of each personal document, as 
a part of the total expression of the individual, should be investi- 
gated by the document analyst on the basis of internal, but prefer- 
ably also of external evidence. Thus, for example, no set of letters 
written to any one recipient should be regarded as adequate even 
if they cover a long period of time, or if they express opinions about 
many things. Nor should a diary which obviously rationalizes some 
one field of personal striving (for example the “crush” diaries so 
common to adolescent girlhood) be regarded as adequate unless 
supplemented by other material. 

Our three criteria of inclusiveness in time, content, and personal 
function are not meant to be regarded as taboos, but only as evalua- 
tive principles in a psychological context. For purposes other than 
the scientific study of personality, for example, aesthetic purposes, 
they may be neglected. 

Thus we have given at least a preliminary solution to a major 
critical problem. An even more challenging question arises, how- 
ever, when we ask concerning just how the meaning in expressions, 
whether it is local or general for a personal world, is discovered. 
Even now, the old, traditional battlelines between inference-theory 
versus intuitionism, as rival means of collecting data, and between 
the inductive versus the deductive method for correlating data are 
being established in the young field of personal document analysis. 
There is grave danger that the conclusions and partial conclusions 
attained in other fields and at other times will be neglected rather 
than being adapted for use in the newer field. Therefore, we should 
at this point answer that challenge by a systematic statement of a 
theory of interpretation. 

We have spoken of exploring personal worlds. Here we may 
give that endeavor a name. “Phenomenology” would seem to be 
the proper term. To be sure, some so-called “transcendental” 
phenomenologists have proceeded to explore experience as though 
the structures in it could somehow be detached or “bracketed” from 
the personal life history. The psychologist, despite the best of 
intentions, will probably fail to be able to take that transcendental- 
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istic preconception very seriously. The phenomenological method 
here to be displayed may be called a “psychological” phenome- 
nology, and I have called my own phenomenological method 
“Integral Phenomenology” for reasons some of which may be 
noticed in following this discussion further. At this point we may 
presume general agreement that all experience is historical and that 
it is functional for the individual personality. 

Phenomenology is the systematic exploration and description of 
inner worlds. It differs from purely “common sense” guesses or 
from literary description in at least three important respects: First, 
phenomenological description must be continuously systematic while 
literary description may lapse from the systematic when convenient. 
Secondly, its systematic character is determined by no absolutely 
coercive selective principles other than the principle of coherence 
which requires that the experienced meanings which are reported 
should be described in the broadest, most harmonious context of 
meanings which an inner world, as introspectively known or as 
mediated by personal expressions, provides after exhaustive explora- 
tion. Literary descriptions may be based on more special selective 
principles, such as those related to dramatic values. Thirdly, 
phenomenological description must rigorously distinguish between 
meaningful contents, whether atomic or “gestalted,” and secondary 
interpretations. It is not denied that primary contents may be based 
on “subliminal” interpretations, but “common sense” is notorious 
for confusing between the immediate and the most complex, 
secondary elaborations. For example, the “man on the street” does 
not distinguish between memories from a past event and memories 
from his thinking about that event between its occurrence and the 
latest review of it in memory. Phenomenology insists upon the 
value of reaching as primary a level as possible, but a psychologically 
oriented phenomenology will not hazard the assumption that abso- 
lutely “presuppositionless” and unelaborated reporting of the Given 
is possible. 

We indicated above that the phenomenological method admits of 
no absolutely coercive principles excepting the coherence principle. 
That is not to say that it may not use other principles in a “regu- 
lative” manner in order to provide an energy-saving routine so long 
as the other principles do not involve adding to or subtracting from 
the given facts, and so long as they do not violate the coherence 
principle itself. Thus it is proper to suggest as a regulative principle 
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that the investigator of inner worlds may often simplify tasks if he 
concerns himself first with their totality-qualities and subsequently 
with their local qualities. He should also proceed from whole to 
parts in seeking correlations between qualities. The question con- 
cerning the number and definiteness of totality-qualities, and of 
correlations between them in comparing different personal worlds, 
may be answered empirically for each case: That there would be 
some is the only assumption a priori, and no psychologist will deny 
that it is plausible in that limited form. Here, then, is suggested a 
sort of minimum, dogmatic integralism as a working hypothesis. 

The concept of personal world is not merely structural, for such 
worlds are processes. The rate, modes, and content of either total, 
or local, historical changes are equally important with structural 
characteristics. Since local trends can be investigated in their rela- 
tions to general trends, and since the coherence principle may be 
used as a check upon tentative hypotheses, a personal world as 
process involves no additional difficulties for an integral phenomeno- 
logical method. That any life history is an integralizing quest is a 
“regulative idea,” similar to the ideal designation of socialized 
human organisms as integral “persons.” Both “person” and quest 
are conceived best as ideals, to which realities more or less approxi- 
mate. The concepts are methodically valuable fictions and may be 
used in similar ways. For example, the concept of a typology of 
quests is quite as legitimate as the concept of a typology of persons 
and has the same grave limitations. 

Our coherence principle provides the critical check upon intuitive 
interpretations of particular expressions in a personal document. So 
far, we have assumed that many such particular interpretations are 
absolutely intuitive. That is not denied here, but it is asserted that 
many local connections in a personal world are inferred by the 
document analyst, rather than being intuited. But inference, as well 
as intuition, can lead to false conclusions. Neither is infallible, and 
both should be systematically checked by the coherence principle. 
And inference, unlike intuition, yields to advice based on precedents. 
Therefore we may here suggest certain guiding tenets for inference 
by the document analyst. In attempting to discover relations of 
personal significance between various local contents in a personal 
world, the analyst may use the following criteria: explicit statements 
in the document concerning relations between personal interests; 
contiguity of expressions concerning different contents; symbolism 
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derived from one content and used to express another; and simi- 
larity of style used to express different contents. The several criteria 
should be used as checks upon each other, and all should be checked 
by applying the coherence principle. 

In attempting to distinguish phases in the personal quest, as 
expressed in the personal document, the analyst may use four 
similar criteria: the subject’s own statements concerning general 
changes in his situation, or main attitudes, or both; change in the 
usual contiguities, or the substitution of new ones; changed symbolic 
usages in expressing important contents; and general changes in 
style. Here again each criterion should be checked by the others, 
and the tentative conclusion should be checked by the coherence 
principle. Does the conclusion provide an inclusive picture of a 
personal world, and does the personal world seem as noncontra- 
lictory in its internal meanings as it would be possible to make it 
without adding to or subtracting from the data provided by the 
document? At the same time it should be remembered that perfect 
logical harmony among these meanings is not to be expected. It 
must be repeated that the concepts of integral person and personal 
world, and of integralizing quest, are simply “regulative” ideals. 


After all, there is personal conflict, there are pathological personal 
worlds which are full of delusional systems, and there are life 
histories or segments of histories which include progressive deterio- 
ration of the person, and progressive disordering of the personal 
world. 


It might be asked whether any one of the four criteria for tracing connections 
in the personal world is more reliable than any other. I would hesitate to favor 
any one. In a recent article in this Journat, Vol. 37, No. 2, April 1942, entitled 
“Personal structure analysis: a statistical method for investigating the single per- 
sonality,” Mr. Alfred L. Baldwin applied the criterion of contiguity by means of 
an elaborate quantitative technique to determine connections between the major 
attitudes of one person as expressed in personal correspondence. He determined 
what the major attitudes were by asking what contents were most often expressed. 
I would sympathize with the latter procedure more than with the former. Even 
so, I should think that some persons might not know, and so could not explicitly 
express their major drives, or major biases. Yet, in general, Baldwin’s method does 
appeal because of its simplicity and precision. That very simplicity introduces 
the most grave dangers for critically determining connections between personal 
interests. This bias on my part follows from the observation that often a person 
deliberately or otherwise strives to conceal the practical basis of certain theoretical 
interests. For example, in personal statements about death and immortality, about 
sex and sex morality, about exploitation and the need for reform, about unsocial 
traits in others and the desirability of changing them, and in many other cases, it 
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is exceedingly common for the person who is expressing himself to avoid al! 
“ego-reference.” This is true even for quite unsophisticated persons; for example, 
it is often true for adolescents who are worried about sex, death, etc. Their persona! 
problems are “sublimated” into general theoretical interests and expressed a: 
personal problems more rarely, or with more restraint, and often quite apart from 
the expressions of theoretical interest in the general questions. Deliberate conceal 
ment, moral repression, and “face-saving” tendencies which may be quite uncon- 
scious, all play a part in determining that the “natural” contiguities in expression 
shall not appear. Mr. Baldwin may have been most successful in answering the 
limited questions which he posited for the case which he exhibited in his article. 
I would urge that the limited nature of his questions indicates that his procedure 
constituted somewhat less than a personal document analysis in the sense used here 
I would also urge that, although his method may have enabled him adequately to 
answer the questions which he did posit for that case, the same method might lead 
him far astray in the analysis of some other case. I have no objection to the use of 
statistical procedures as control devices. But they should be based upon sufficiently 
inclusive criteria of connection and sufficiently critical appraisal of surface connec- 
tions. But I have no quarrel with Mr. Baldwin for, after all, what might be 
sufficient inclusiveness and finesse for one case might lead to incomprehensible 
conclusions from some other case. Precision analysis of local connections should 
be regarded as an important virtue in document analysis, but should be undertaken 
only after general analysis reveals particularly ambiguous points. Quite often phase 
changes in what I have called a “quest” and “complex indicative” symbolisms are 
altogether too obtrusive to be regarded as important only after elaborate quanti- 
tative investigation. And yet they might be totally lost to an analyst who proceeds 
upon the basis of a single criterion of connection and an elaborate method of 
counting. 


We now pass to a consideration of induction versus deduction 
in correlating intuited or inferred factors in a personal world. If 
there is such a thing as pure induction no examples of it have been 
displayed in the context of modern science. Every hypothesis in 
science rests upon an arbitrary system of interpretation. Experi- 
ment provides empirical justification after the event of formulating 
a frame of reference. Certainly personal worlds cannot be com- 


” 


pared and contrasted “in the raw.” They can only be so related 
with reference to some criteria for classifying the variety of par- 
ticular items in each. Some frame of reference is always required. 
And, in psychology, such a reference frame must necessarily pro- 
vide basis for typological contrasts. The pure types, whether of 
total personalities, or total personal worlds, or of single traits in a 
personality or in a personal world, should be conceived in relation 
to the frame of reference as indicating the extreme points on certain 
dimensions of variations. But it might be argued that any typology, 
even if so used in relation to a dimensional system, must overlook 
the most unique aspects of personality, because these are always 
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specific even in kind, to one alone. However, this difficulty will 
not be taken seriously when we reflect that any dimensional scheme 
is inadequate to the particular case at every point: By a “synoptic 
intuition” of the total set of fictions, if it is sufficiently complex 
to do justice to the case, the clinically experienced observer will 
appreciate something very similar to the unique fact. In order 
to determine just what dimensions, and just how many, are ade- 
quate for comparing and contrasting a particular class of cases, 
we have no selective principle other than our coherence principle, 
and here again it must operate upon intuitions and upon inferences 
which are checked at each stage in a progressive analysis by means 
of applying that principle itself. Thus we have a sort of dialectical 
process. The first intuitions and hypotheses are checked by the 
coherence principle, some of these are thus validated and some 
are ruled out and replaced by others, and then the new set of 
intuitions and hypotheses is checked by the coherence principle, 
and so on through progressive stages until a maximum of coherence 
in relation to the data and the abilities of the analyst is attained. 

Here we will suggest certain dimensions in terms of which fea- 
tures of, and changes in, at least some classes of personal worlds 
may be systematically explored and described. Our dimensions 
will be illustrated by an outline analysis of one case. Our dimen- 
sions themselves may be classified under certain categories. Each 
category will stand for a whole series of dimensions, ranging from 
dimensions which clearly fall under the particular category to 
dimensions which clearly represent a sort of overlapping of cate- 
gories and, finally, even to “impure” dimensions which are 
generated from other dimensions. Obviously, an infinite number 
of dimensions might thus follow from a few categories were the 
logic pushed towards its utmost limit. 

Our categories are of three main kinds: formal, material, and 
formal-material. The formal categories are: the category of Form 
and the category of Change. The material categories are: the 
category of Causation and the category of Value. The formal- 
material categories are: the category of Direction, the category of 
Distance, and the category of Plenitude. 

The categorial-dimensional framework for comparing and con- 
trasting personal worlds as expressed in personal documents is 
meant to be highly adjustable and it is possible to elaborate upon 
it until the finest distinctions may be ordered to the systematic 
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total; yet rough distinctions may also find a place in the same 
system. Our case will not be developed beyond a point necessary 
to give a working conception of the system. The somewhat formi- 
dable conceptual system is most conveniently interpreted if we 
regard each category as simply standing for a group of questions 
that can be asked about the expressions in a personal document. 
And each dimension under the particular category stands for a 
more restricted and highly specialized group of questions. This 
may be illustrated by examples. 

The category of Form subsumes questions concerning the com- 
plexity of expressions in the document, and the complexity in the 
personal world. Such dimensions as that of cognitive complexity, 
expressed in theoretical statements in any personal document, and 
that of affective complexity or, better, complexity of evaluations 
are readily understood. Other dimensions would apply to the 
form in these same respects of local parts in the personal world. 
Yet other dimensions would refer to other aspects altogether than 
the cognitive and affective. 

Under the category of Change we ask questions concerning the 
rate of change in the personal world, or in some aspects of it, or 
in some part of it. Appropriate dimensions may easily be named 
by the reader. 

Under the category of Causation we are concerned to discover 
the kind of connection between events in which the person believes. 
This may be discovered either by means of his explicit statements 
in the document or by means of inference from his recorded modes 
of procedure. Is he a fatalist? a mechanist? a teleological determin- 
ist? a believer in chance or luck? These various subcategorizations 
are best considered in dimensional terms, as most persons are only 
more or less one or the other, or may be ambiguous in regard to 
some of these distinctions and in regard to similar distinctions. 

The dimensions under the category of Value indicate the degree 
of personal stress upon various kinds of values, such as economic, 
aesthetic, religious, logical, dramatic, erotic, and power values. 
Both the person’s explicit statements about his own attitudes and 
also any implications which the analyst may find in the person’s 
reports about incidents in his life history may be considered in 
judging his evaluational orientation. 

Under the category of Plenitude are subsumed the dimensions 
“full-empty,” “intense-mild,” and others. Does much or little 
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happen in the characteristic personal situation during some par- 
ticular phase in the personal quest? Do events seem to have much 
emotional “kick ?” 

Under the category of Direction are subsumed any number of 
dimensions based on the “incoming-outgoing” contrast. Does one 
regard one’s value as derived from one’s social position, or as welling 
up from within oneself? Do events just happen to one or does 
one dominate situations? Such questions illustrate the dimensions 
of incoming versus outgoing values, and incoming versus outgoing 
causes. Other directional dimensions than the incoming-outgoing 
group may be formulated by the reader. 

The category of Distance refers to the location of objects in which 
the person is interested and values most highly. Is he more inter- 
ested in the poker game down the street this afternoon or in the 
future destiny of some foreign nation, or does he prefer to 
speculate concerning how the solar system will meet its doom. 
Distance in space and in time are obvious dimensions under this 
category. Distance from conventional norms is another important 
dimension. Does the person prefer objects and activities which 
represent to him conformity with norms, or does he have Bohemian, 
or eccentric, or even revolutionary inclinations? 

Now we shall further illustrate our constructive set by categoriz- 
ing a particular personal document upon the basis of excerpts from 
it. This document is a diary of over twenty volumes written by 
a male American college student during his four-year college period, 
but including some entries from the summer prior to his Freshman 
year. It fulfills our three criteria for the adequate document, per- 
haps better than does the average document which is subjected to 
analysis in relation to the psychology of personality. Yet perhaps 
the adequacy of this case, even for purposes of methodological 
illustration, might be challenged just because our document does 
represent “youth.” That period is ideal for illustrating what the 
writer has termed “a life quest,” for the questing character of 
youth is notorious, while some other period in the personal history 
might not so clearly reveal it. Middle adulthood may flow on like 
a broad, undisturbed stream without well-marked turning points. 
Perhaps on some later occasion the writer will have opportunity 
to present some analyses of middle adult documents; requirements 
of space make that impossible here, and the youth diary is pre- 
sented because the adult diaries which are available to the writer 
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are inadequate in certain other respects for the type of analysis here 
to be exhibited. Indeed it must be admitted that the document 
analyst seldom, if ever, comes into possession of a document whose 
adequacy for unbiased methodological illustration is certain, and 
it must be admitted that document analysis usually requires supple- 
mentation by more direct methods for exploring personal worlds. 
Here some discussion of questing is in order, since the document 
about to be analyzed especially illustrates the questing orientation. 


The standard English dictionaries equate the term “quest” with the term 
“search,” but this is not in accordance with my phenomenological usage. On the 
contrary, if we define modes of activity in terms of categories of goal objects, then 
“search,” “explore,” and “quest” constitute a series of conation-types whose respec 
tive goals are “thing,” “path,” and “context.” Or, if we take for our criteria for 
defining types of conation their media rather than their goals, it may be said that 
one “follows” a “path,” “explores” a “context,” and “quests” a “world” for expan- 
sion of “contexts.” One “quests” for enhanced plenitude in living through enrich- 
ment of context, through opening new contexts. 

We may now define a personal world as a system of more and less self-evident 
contexts. It is therefore labyrinthine. As new contexts emerge in it the person 
reorders his conceptions about the relations among the old, familiar contexts and 
paths. Then the life quest is repivoted: A rew conception of personal destiny and 
a new interpretation of the personal past may appear as rational ¢laborations. We 
have indicated that the mode of personal activity which we have called “questing” 
is more characteristic of youth than of any other period in the average life history. 
Yet, perhaps, genius consists in maintaining the questing orientation all through 
the life history. In childhood new contexts are usually induced from without, in 
maturity the relations among established contexts are consolidated and further 
differentiated; but youth yearns for the emergent context, and quests the better 
“design for living.” In order to achieve such contexts youth may seek to destroy 
prevailing ones. Youth is therefore more inclined towards radical attitudes and 


revolutionary activities. 


Our procedure in approaching the student diary will be as fol- 
lows: First, some external information about our subject will be 
presented, and then we shall mention some general characteristics 
of his life history during the four-year period covered by the diary. 
Secondly, a very general outline of the phases in the quest which 
the writer believes may be differentiated by means of the document 
will be presented. Finally, a categorial-dimensional analysis of the 
structure of the personal world for each phase in the quest will 
be carried through on the basis of comments about the actual 
student diary. This analysis is undertaken in order to illustrate 
our constructive set of categories and dimensions, and require- 
ments of space preclude a detailed analysis, or any exhibition of 
control factors. The analysis therefore represents a first stage in 
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a systematic document analysis. Some questions to be answered 
by further analysis, but suggested by the preliminary analysis which 
is here presented, will be asked at the end. 


We now present some external information about our subject. The four-year 
diary was written during years of economic depression. Our subject was about 
seventeen years old when he wrote the first entry and about twenty-one when he 
wrote the last. He was an only child of rather old parents, and his father was a 
Protestant clergyman. His ancestral background was of that vaguely defined racial 
group which is called Anglo-Celtic, tracing to countries in the United Kingdom 
and to Ireland. Our subject was average, or somewhat above average, in height 
and weight. He was above average in academic standing. 

There are certain outstanding characteristics which remain more or less constant 
throughout this diary. For example, it contains much theorizing, particularly of 
a speculative or philosophical type. Undoubtedly a larger proportion of the entries 
expresses interest in matters not directly related to daily events in the subject's 
experience than would be the case in most personal diaries. Such entries may 
express theory, or dogmatic opinion, or emotional responses. Another important 
constant is the seeming self-conscious posing. This takes the form of exagyerated 
statements concerning sentiments and attitudes. It also takes the form of including 
in the diary the dramatic rather than the casual incidents of everyday life. Thus 
the document analyst might go far astray if he accepted all statements at their 
surface value. Critically considered, however, such self-conscious posing by the 
diarist may facilitate analysis. That is because many, at least, of the exaggerations 
as it were magnify sincere attitudes and underscore revealing situations. That, at 
any rate, is my conclusion for this particular case. The reader may judge whether 
it is tenable on the basis of the excerpts. 

The period which the writer distinguishes as the first phase commenced after 
our subject’s graduation from high school and continued into the Sophomore year 
ir college. Im comparison with the other phases this one may be called a period 
of normal expansion in interests and normal increase in personal independence. 
Our subject enters college, enjoys the academic work, and indulges in various 
extracurricular activities. These include social, athletic, and cultural activities. 

The second phase commences about the middle of the Sophomore year and 
continues into the early part of the Junior year. This is a phase of radical disillu- 
sionment and revolt. It coincides with economic curtailment of our subject’s 
activities and with deaths in his family. He joins various liberal and radical clubs 
and expresses contempt for conventional values. In fact, his attitudes even towards 
novel and unconventional values are tinged with contempt. It is a negativistic 
phase. 

The third phase commences before the middle of the Junior year and continues 
at least until the end of the available volumes in this diary. The second phase had 
been brought to an abrupt close when our subject was forced by economic circum- 
stances and family fiat to change Alma Maters. Soon afterwards, however, the 
economic situation improved. We shall see that the radicalism was in part 
repudiated, but in part redirected towards more immediate and personal matters. 
This third phase may be called a phase of reconciliation. Increasing eroticism also 
characterizes it, but our subject seems to have only crumbs of satisfaction for loaves 
of frustrated ambitions. So the reconciliation, even in a narrow range of interests, 
was by no means complete. 
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It must be admitted that there are transition periods between phases and that 
perhaps a quantitative analysis which was directed to this problem on the basis 
of the criteria for distinguishing phases which we outlined above might reveal 
important subphases. Perhaps other, equally legitimate ways of individuating 
phases might be developed. 

It must also be admitted that the excerpts which directly follow are much too 
few to convince a reader who is determined not to be convinced. Requirements 
of space make this inevitable. We cannot here illustrate all of the dimensions 
which we have indicated. And we can only include one, two, or three excerpts 
to illustrate any one dimension in any one phase. This latter limitation follows 
from the writer’s preference to provide excerpts sufficiently long to include enough 
of the context of the crucial sentences to give the reader some basis for judging 


their personal function. 


CATEGORIZATION OF THE PERSONAL Worip iN EaAcH PHASE IN THE 
YouTH-QuEst ON THE Basis oF ILLUsTRATIVE EXCERPTS 
FROM THE PERSONAL DocUMENT 


Excerpts Illustrating the Category of Plenitude 


We will illustrate the category of Plenitude only in terms of one 
of its subsumed dimensions. This is the dimension of Intensity. 
The following excerpts from each phase indicate high intensity of 
experiences throughout the four-year period. Our first two excerpts 
are from the first phase; excerpts 3 and 4 are from the second 
phase; excerpts 5 and 6 are from the last phase. 


1. A wonderful thing happened in the Libertyside Church. I have been thinking 
about it ever since. 

2. Ronald is a marvelous friend and our friendship will last for life, and for 
eternity if we see such a thing. 

3. The thought of death has a sedative effect upon my emotions, but a very 
stimulating effect upon my intellect. Romantic love, mystic experience, alcoholic 
indulgence and overwork may be excellent devices to help us forget our mortality, 
but the, are trivial when we consider how unimportant personal happiness is in 
comparison with the advancement of the human race. Yet in quality of passion, 
as well as clearness of intellect, 1 am probably superior to any bourgeoise verbalist 

4. Nietzsche disapproved of socialism because he thought it continued Christian 
aims. He mistook it for rule by the humble, and missed the cold logic of the 
situation. The humble as a means. Nietzsche can tell me nothing. So far as his 
historical knowledge went he was a perfect pewking infant. 

5. I have to boil when I talk to some people and they can only go with me over 
a certain range of ideas. They are like persons who can see from blue to green 
instead of from infra-red to ultra-violet. Their intellectual limitations are a bitter 
disappointment to me. 

6. There is a way of thinking that we do not have as yet. Must combine 
mathematics and mysticism. I live for it. 
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Excerpts Illustrating the Category of Distance 


The reader will note that a very high proportion of all our 
excerpts indicates interest in spatially and temporally remote objects 
and situations. Here we will explicitly illustrate only the dimension 
of Distance from the conventional. Excerpt 7 indicates nearness 
to the conventional in the first phase and excerpts 8 and 9 indicate 
remoteness from it in the second and third phases respectively. 
It should be noted that the unconventionality in the third phase is 
more personal and refers to more concrete and nearer objects than 
does the unconventional attitude of the second phase. 


7. Well, we beat the Sophs 6-0. The touchdown was on a beautiful pass 
received by Ed. Johnston. The Frosh showed up great at times but not so well as 
we should. We should have won about 18-0. I played one and three-fourths 
quarters. I! am going to the informal dance tonight, so it’s about time for me to 
leave here for dinner. Went to the Socialist meeting last night. The crowd as a 
crowd are queer. Don’t know about their doctrines but the oddness of the crowd 
is all I need to know. I don’t want to be classed with that bunch. I believe that 
the principle of higher sur-taxes and inheritance taxes, etc., is good. Also a lower 
tariff and state control of public utilities. But all that will come under a capitalistic 
rather than a socialistic regime, I believe. I don’t believe the socialists have enough 
men of technical and executive ability to run the nation’s enterprises efficiently if 
they were given a chance, anyway. The crowd there last night was far from 
prepossessing. 

8. If you mean by a good person one who is constantly questing for greater 
perfection then a Christian is not a good person. He spends most of his time in 
trying to keep stainless, etc. He accepts a certain set-up as perfect and does not 
have the imagination to pierce beyond the veil of convention, or of time, or of 
place, and try to see what is beyond. He does not try to analyze the matter of 

ciety and see if he couldn’t make something better out of the materials at hand. 
He learns to shudder at normal sexual pleasure and yet gets a kick out of being a 
slave to ecstatic emotions that twist his whole conception of reality. Where there 
is a weak point in his social set-up, he creates artificial illusions and taboos as a 
ort of sauder to strengthen the weak place. He never studies the situation with 
open mind to see if the thing couldn’t be put together in a way that the very 
weaknesses would be a source of strength. He keeps himself locked up in a dark 
room. He considers his own salvation as infinitely important in the universal 
scheme. Although he may not be exactly selfish, he is damnably self-satisfied 
When things go wrong he has a righteous satisfaction that his creator is testing 
him or something. It is these people who stand in the way of the race’s progress 
They champion the things that render society putrid. They aid the forces of 
annihilation. They stand in the way of the race’s conquest of the universe 
prostitution, superstition, war, are a few of the nice little things that the con 
scientious Christian has, all unwittingly, of course, defended. 

g. The doctor put his hairy arm about her soft, virginal shoulders and said 
“Don’t worry about God's existence, sister. You are a sick girl, and God can take 
care of himself until you make yourself well.” Her mental disorder was a conse 
quence of two factors: Her promiscuous copulation with campus princes, and the 
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philosophy professor’s wild-cat teaching. Yet she is more interesting than a dozen 
well-balanced girls, and the professor transforms drab common sense into scintil- 
lating met.-sense which is nonsense to the uninitiated. Are such as we, the crazy 
dame, the brilliant prof and I an emergence of a higher type, or merely an 
abnormal deviation from the present type? Perhaps both. We posit a better 
society whose judgments would be more profound. We posit a society which 
would approve our deviation from present norms. Perhaps in that order we 
could be more normal, but it would be a sell-out to become normal for the present 
order of society. 


Excerpts Illustrating the Category of Direction 

This category will be illustrated in terms of the dimension of 
Direction in which values proceed. It may be said that, in general, 
during the first phase values could be bestowed upon the self from 
without, or might be given to the outer world by the self, and the 
same double relationship held true in the third phase. In the 
second phase almost all values were thought to proceed from the 
self. Excerpt 2, given above, illustrates a value bestowed from 
without in the first phase. Excerpt 4 illustrates repudiation of a 
possible outer value in the second phase. Excerpts 10 and 11 indi- 
cate bestowal by the self at about the beginning of the second phase. 
Excerpts 12 and 13 indicate the radical egoism of the middle of 
the second phase. Excerpt 14 indicates radical egoism in the third 
phase, but 15 shows that by this time the subject could admit that 
much of his own value had been received from his biological and 
cultural heritage. 


ro. An Egyptian then spoke up and said that they believed in that sort of thing 
in Egypt. When Mrs. Brown asked if it had a spiritual significance he said that 
the significance was functional. He said that in Egypt it was good strategy to 
deify the state and its head at all costs. (I realized why at once. Egypt had a 
special case, it is mere defense against Britain.) And Mrs. B. said that Egypt must 
be imperialistic; he said no, that it is anti-imperialistic. I remarked to Mrs. B. that 
it was a case of Nationalism versus Imperialism. She caught on. 

11. I suggested in class to Mr. Perry that the Morte D’Arthur as a record of a 
people’s gradual ethical advancement was better, in many respects, than the Bible. 
The class acted odd about that viewpoint, but Mr. Perry was interested in consider- 
ing the Morte from that standpoint. To me the chivalric ideal, conceived not in 
Galahad’s sense of striving not to slip on banana peels, but as a question of positive 
taste, is the ne plus ultra in ethics. 

12. I am my God. 

13. I am the comet and the universe is my tail. 

14. Just as I thought, Trudy loves me. She acts like an over-affable pup. Also 
this afternoon Betty came along while I was working in a library alcove and asked 
for a cigarette. So we puffed one apiece there as the student assistants would 
hardly question anything that I might do while Scrooge was out. Remarking on a 
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philosophical issue I said “most of us never get beyond the superficialities anyway.” 
She replied, “We hardly could in a library alcove.” But it’s just the same with 
Ethel: When I am afire with ideas she knows that she will get no crumbs of 
emotional bread from the table of my personality. 

15. Betty told an uproariously funny story about how Krause had informed her 
concerning me, and how, despite all my radicalism, I am an aristocrat by blood 
and social heritage. It was well, if pompously said, Herr Baron, and it took another 
such to remember it. 


It must be admitted that 10 and 11, excerpts from one of the 
transition periods, are not unambiguous. No categorial-dimensional 
scheme can depict a personal world perfectly as regards every 
characteristic. Yet we are more confident of some categorizations 
in a given case than of others. 


Excerpts Illustrating the Category of Value 

We shall illustrate two dimensions under the category of Value. 
This personal world stands high on both during all three phases. 
These are the dimensions of power values and dramatic values. 
Excerpts 16, 17, and 18 will illustrate the stress upon power 
values in the first to third phases, respectively. Excerpts 19 and 20 
will illustrate the stress upon dramatic values in the first phase; 
21 and 22, upon dramatic values in the second; and 23 and 24, 


upon dramatic values in the third. 


16. Now since this planned activity of man is his glory as it were, any chap who 
lets comparatively simple chemical forces (as the primary sex drive no doubt 
consists of), any person who lets these bring him down out of control in a side 
slip as it were seems rather inane. . . . But if so-called “improper” sexual activities 
would help a fellow achieve some given end, such as financial or political, why they 
would be just the correct thing to do from the standpoint of that reasoning. 

17. Marx is rather hazy, rather inconsistent when he talks of the producers of 
value being exploited. There is no such thing as exploitation. A man owns what 
he can get, no matter who produced it. But when Marx points out the fact that 
capitalism will itself lead to its own potential doom by bringing forth a discon- 
tented proletarian majority, and concentrating them about vital industrial centers, 
then he is talking sense. He now talks in terms of potential force. He gives us 
scmething to plan on. 

18. Nineteenth century materialism absolutized structure, and these passionless 
twentieth century boys do the same for function. A means to a means to a means. 
But intelligence hourly calls into being and again blanks both factors. The intel- 
ligible unity that is me has structural and functional aspects: For science these are 
patterns of discrete atoms, in the first case, and events in the second. But there are 
no purely empirical discreta, apart from reference to some human value. And the 
unity that is me is something other than an infinity of artificial facts. I know this 
unity as mood. Passion and ideation are abstractions from it and their discrete 
contents are as relative as those of the outer world. No means—man could tell 
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whether man X had become saner or environment Y more pathological. There is 
no progress apart from relation to mood enhancement. Mood yearns for mood: 
To become another mood that comprehends the first and yet more. Towards the 
ideational.and passional nth degree of mood across the limit from the human. 
Mood’s power is transmitted across into another through appealing particulars. 
And that is why if machine-models best serve structure-thinkiny, and mathematical 
symbols serve function-thinking best, art itself will serve, but not replace, integral 
thinking. Now I know my passion beyond all utility. Now I shall cease polemics. 
And wher the time is ripe I shall be generous with my enhanced mood, and with 
its awful power. 

19. The Canadians are a damned fine people. There were Highlanders, Irish 
Kilties, Dragoons and Naval Cadets in the parade tonight. 

20. I made a rope of several sheets but a Soph grabbed it from the floor below 
and tied it into a room in such a way that he thought no one would have the nerve 
to climb down from the third floor. But I did. . . . Fighting on the second floor. 

. A few Sophs are in the hospital today. 

21. Tallantyre, that gigantic Irish rebel, ended his eloquent talk with a Shelley 
quotation containing the line: “For we are many, and they are few.” That is the 
cold, ungallant passion, the romantic realism of our cause. Avid for the inevitable. 


22. The president of our university graciously received our anti-chapel com- 
mittee, and had us seated around the long mahogany desk in the Sanctum 
Sanctorum of the administration building. He then gave a very diplomatic talk, 
suggesting a compromise. I replied that what he said was very reasonable, then 
he beamed on me. But I continued to the effect that our struggle was not simply 
a question of reasonably handling a local situation on the campus. Then the 
atmosphere darkened, and the fight had begun. 

23. Gloria really has an arisitocratic nose. Dark hair and eyes, and a strong, yet 
tender face, like a Medieval saint. And that adds to the sensual appeal of her ripe 
young body. But what a voice, so insinuating, yet so inviolable. She should be 
locked in a room and raped by Great Dane dogs which had been especially trained 
for that purpose. That might shatter her false sense of security. 


24. Bill, Orville and I to the football game tonight. A London fog over the field. 
Our team’s helmets have white dots on them. The dots form a circle, flow out 
into a line, advance in strange groups, peculiar onrushing patterns, changing pattern 
as they come, until, suddenly become chaotic, they disintegrate. Static order changes 
to organic rhythm, then, sharply, violently, the rhythm is killed. Another view- 
point: The fog of the field corner, there the lines are drawn up, just beyond vision’s 
penetrating range. Soon strange malignant figures loom forward from out the 
murk. Then one of the figures dances crazily, brokenly. His movements become 
distorted, become sickening contortions. Orville sensed the horror of it, too. The 
“fleetingness,” as he called it. The fog depersonalized the game and so made it 
possible to see the game as a living symbol of our deepest personal hopes and fears. 


Excerpts Illustrating the Category of Causation 


Under the category of Causation we will illustrate the dimension 
which passes from mechanical determinism to teleology. In the 
first two phases our subject interpreted causes mechanically. In 
the third phase he returned to teleological notions which must have 
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prevailed in his childhood, but, of course, he attempted a rational 
justification for such teleology as he now admitted. Excerpt 25 
is from the first phase, 26 is from the second, and 27 from the 
third. Excerpt 25 is a verse, quoted in the diary during the summer 
after our subject’s graduation from high school. He states that 
it won him a prize in a high school poetry contest. 


25. While our home-sphere is careening through black, four dimensioned void 
Whirling swiftly down its helix past giant sun and planetoid 
Penetrative minds are tracing in world-lines and twisted space 
A design that moves our cosmos, every atom finds its place. 


Must this Nemesis pervading each swelling in the aether-sea, 

Every galaxy and system leave such minds forever free? 

While design’s vast clock-work functions man may laugh and love and play 
Heedless of minute ergs’ passing till their myriads spell decay. 

26. When you meet a man who believes in himself and still knows he’s a 
reactant—he’s a man. Fate means nothing any more than death. If you are driven 
what is its significance to you? Nothing. Consider your body as vegetable and let 
it take care of itself. When sleep comes, when death comes you are none the 
wiser—they mean nothing to you. 

27. In the beginning was the nebular mood. Some might call this a nebulous 
idea, and so it is, and so is the big idea in the beginning, and it was hidden in a 
vague cosmic mood. Let the assiduous little means-men have their precise ideas: 
A new universe grew forth from the matrix of a nebular mood, and every new 
order commences as a big idea, which is necessarily vague. Yes, in the beginning 
was a mood, and it was nebulous, and our universe took shape in the matrix of 
this nebulous mood, and the idea was big. And the goal is the communion of 
moods, enhanced within itself, and between and among themselves, and within 
each, yes, enhanced beyond recognition, and altogether across the limit. And from 
their union, from the enhancement among themselves, must come the big idea for 
a brave new world, the nebular mood again, but much enhanced. This sort of 
thing, multiplied to infinity at any time, and each infinity progressing among the 
others through an infinity of times, this sort of thing makes up our cosmic weather, 
calm or stormy, like it or not. And if you don’t like it you might as well curl 
up in some sheltered corner and die. But the mood holds forth eternal life for 
whomever lives courage to grasp and love to desire. And woe to them who would 
lessen desire, woe to the destroying power. For every child sometimes feels the 
mood, but only the well nourished gets the feel again and again, waxing mighty 
in faith. Woe to those who would produce physically, emotionally or culturally 
undernourished things, for they thereby produce what will turn on them, and 
annihilate them. And it is a whirlpool in our cosmic weather, a whirlpool in the 
infinite sea, and the mood moves on, enhanced by such ripples, enhanced by infinite 
ripples and eddies, and yearning towards enhancement. 


Categories of Form and Change 


Of course, the purely formal categories cannot be illustrated by 
any selected content. The writer’s general conclusion from a con- 
sideration of the three phases as wholes is that there was more 
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positive intellectual differentiation between the second and third 
than between the first and second phases. The personal world 
in its third phase is by far the more differentiated in its cognitive 
aspect. Yet much change also occurred between the first and 
second phases, but this was more a change in content than in form. 
Since all phases represent about equal lengths of time, the greater 
formal change, in the cognitive aspect, between the second and 
third phases, represents an increased rate of change. 


Additional Problems Suggested by the Case 

The writer believes that three very definite psychological “com- 
plexes” are evident from our subject’s expressions in the personal 
document. These are: such preoccupation with matters concern- 
ing death that we might attribute to our subject a death complex; 
then there is a protest-complex, perhaps related to his repudiation 
of his role as clergyman’s son; and, finally, there is a guilt complex. 
The death complex finds expression in excerpts 2, 3, 11, 24, 25, 26, 
and, perhaps, 27. The protest complex is expressed in excerpts 3, 
4, 8, 9, 11, 16, 17, 21, 22, 23. The guilt complex is expressed in 
excerpts 3, 8, 11, 15, and 16. 

Some of these characterizations are not evident from the surface 
contents of the excerpts, but become evident if we regard the sur- 
face contents as symbolical. For example, the interest in the Morte 
may express an interest in death. And such phrases as “slipping 
on banana peels,” “coming down in a side slip,” “locked in a dark 
room,” “transmit across into another,” and “the idea was big and 
hidden in a mood” may have erotic significance. At any rate, 
altogether too large a proportion of our excerpts are significant 
for one or more of the “complexes” to leave it possible not to suspect 
symbolic relation in others. 

Another problem which is inevitably raised by any such personal 
document concerns its own personal function. We indicated at 
the beginning of the case that the personal function of this diary 
was not restricted to communication to some particular reader 
or to relation with some particular psychological content, nor does 
any particular attitude, such as boasting, self-justification, self- 
abnegation, romantic yearning, etc., seem to dominate a significant 
proportion of the entries. At least this holds true if we regard a 
certain amount of egoism as rather normal for late adolescence 
and very early young adulthood in males of rather privileged social 
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classes. Yet the consistent posing and exaggerating tendency, 
sometimes related to the ego directly and sometimes not, is rather 
unusual. We might suppose that the diarist was compensating 
for a dull everyday life by making colorful comments in the diary. 
And yet such excerpts as 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, II, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, and 22 
would seem to indicate that our subject’s everyday life was far 
from dull. Nor was his practical relationship to experienced events 
merely passive: The contrary is indicated by 7, 10, 11, 20, and 22. 
It seems to the writer that our discovery that we can rule out any 
notion that the personal function of the diary writing was a general 
compensation tends to justify our decision to regard the posing 
as more revealing than otherwise. Doubtless the depth of our 
subject’s contempt, the intensity of his lust, the scope of his intellect, 
etc., and the eloquence of the speaker, the beauty of one young 
woman, the madness of another, the exciting character of the “wild 
cat teaching,” the violence of the conflict, the yearning of the mood 
and much else were greatly exaggerated in his expressions. And 
yet we need not doubt that he experienced such attitudes and 
appreciated such qualities in objects. His posing may represent 
an hereditary trait related to a rather high affectivity. His environ- 


ments may also have encouraged him in this trend, especially in 
view of the fact that they were usually rather congenial. He was 
an only child, and, excepting in the second phase, he himself 
seemed to regard his broader environments as rather sympathetic 
in many respects.’ 


SUMMARY 


Integral phenomenology is the systematic exploration and descrip- 
tion of personal worlds. 

Some personal documents are so inclusive in time, content, and 
personal function that they may be said to express a personal world. 

In attempting to infer world-structure from documental expres- 
sion, the integral phenomenologist checks his preliminary hypothe- 
ses by applying the coherence-principle. He proceeds from explor- 
ing more inclusive structural connections towards exploring local 
structures. 

* Long after completing this case study the writer came to the conclusion that any 
personal world in its affective aspect contains three spheres: an inner sphere of affection- 
referent objects, a middle sphere of status-referent objects, and an outer sphere of destiny- 


referent objects. The over-all tendency of our subject is to exaggerate the outmost sphere 
and minimize the inmost. Hence his adjustment to all three remains immature. 
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Connections in personal significance between expressed contents 
may be indicated indirectly by their contiguity, their symbolic 
interpenetration, and their stylistic similarity. 

A personal world is not simply a structure: It is a system of 
processes. A person follows paths to reach objects, explores con- 
texts to find paths, and quests his world of contexts to attain new 
contexts. The most total changes in a personal world are context- 
changes: These are basic to phases in a life quest. Phase-contrasts 
in a life quest, which is composed of the general changes in a per- 
sonal world, may be expressed in personal documents by an unusual 
amount of change in content, symbolic usage, and style. 

Any personal world may be characterized by certain formal, 
material, and formal-material categories. Each category represents 
a class of dimensions in terms of which different personal worlds 
may be compared and contrasted. In the analysis here presented, 
the formal categories of Form and Change, the material categories 
of Value and Causation, and the formal-material categories of 
Direction, Distance, and Plenitude were used. Under each category 
a number of dimensions was exhibited, and many of these were 
applied. It was suggested that an infinite number of dimensions 
might be derived from a few categories, if some of the dimensicns 
really represent an overlapping of categories and dimensions. 

Any comparison of personal worlds, if based on dimensions 
which are common to many personal worlds, must be designated 
as “typological.” Other things being equal, the more complex is 
the dimensional system, the nearer will the consequent typology 
be to personology. 

In the present study, a relatively adequate document was taken 
as a basis for categorizing three personal worlds which, however, 
were simply different phases in the same quest. Although only 
general principles and first steps in method were suggested in this 
study, and although only the one case was used for illustrative 
analysis, we are justified in concluding that integral phenomenology 
shows definite promise in the field of document analysis. That 
promise resides in the combination of synoptic and critical outlook 
and method which was demonstrated through our detailed 


illustration. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN ADOLESCENCE: APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
By Harold E. Jones, assisted by the Staff of the Adolescent Growth Study, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1943. Pp. xx + 166. 

To the small but growing literature of intensive case studies the Adolescent 
Growth Study at Berkeley here makes its first contribution. The book, in spite 
of its capacious title, deals with the single case of John Sanders, a youth who was 
under psychological scrutiny from the sixth grade up to his entrance into college. 
It is offered as “a teaching vehicle—to illustrate method and to present specific 
growth phenomena concretely rather than abstractly,” and as “a source of ques- 
tions rather than of general conclusion.” The selection of John Sanders from 
amongst his 200 equally well-studied classmates was dictated by the fact that his 
case presents, “in somewhat sharpened form, a number of problems which are 
of common occurrence in contemporary urban culture.” In many respects handi 
capped, at least as a competitor for adolescent social esteem, John endured a series 
f painful social frustrations, but in the end achieved a reasonably effective adjust- 
ment. “One cannot help being impressed,” Jones declares, “by the complexity of 
problems which can be faced and even to some extent surmounted within a social 
structure that has done little to provide sympathetic support or understanding.” 

The case is not, however, presented in historical order, but rather as a series 
of diagnostic procedures most of which were applied repeatedly over the whole 
seven years during which John was studied. Background is provided by two 
introductory chapters in which we are shown the middle-class neighborhood, the 
quiet father discouraged by financial reverses, the gaunt, dominant mother, and 
a very brief glimpse of John’s early development under his mother’s cool, fussy 
supervision; then a picture of the schools and the early stages of John’s progressive 
difficulty in achieving social adaptation. Some use is made of teachers’ reports 
which, insofar as they agree at all, describe a relatively unpopular, independent 
boy, poor in spelling, grammar, and arithmetic, somewhat gifted in creative 
writing, curious and so stubborn with questions that certain teachers deplore his 
serious-mindedness. This material, however, is preliminary to the special diagnostic 
procedures from which the more exact, less impressionistic data of the Growth 
Study are derived. 

Foremost of these, claiming more than 1o per cent of the entire report, is the 
Reputation Test (discussed in detail elsewhere by C. M. Tryon), an ingenious 
method of discovering each year by a sort of ballot “what John’s fellow pupils 
thought of him as compared with others of the same grade level.” This is aug- 
mented by a questionnaire on best friends which permits the construction of 
“sociograms” revealing groups, cliques, pairs, and isolates from year to year. 
Furthermore, semi-annual visits to the Institute, and club-houses opened by the 
Study in the junior and senior high schools, gave the staff a chance to make 
ratings on various aspects of social behavior. The thoroughness and richness of 
the observations of social behavior are an outstanding merit of the book. John’s 
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deviation in physical development was recorded in measures of growth, skeletal 
maturing, basal metabolism, and the like. Motor abilities were measured with 
great care and detail, and mental abilities were assessed by an array of standard 
intelligence tests, to which were added some promising experimental learning 
situations. Interests and attitudes were tapped by a questionnaire on “things you 
talk about,” an interest record, and an opinion ballot. A chapter is devoted to 
“underlying tendencies”—tendencies which Jones views with suspicion, surrounding 
the phrase with a cordon of quotation marks. Particularly valuable in this section 
is the analysis of drive-patterns according to a technique developed by E. Frenkel- 
Brunswik; tendencies and wishes not expressed in overt behavior, often very 
different from what is expressed, come to light by this method of analysis. Less 
complete and satisfactory are the reports on the Thematic Apperception Test, a 
voice record, the Rorschach Test, and emotional reactivity as measured by the 
galvanic skin response. The list of techniques is completed by an extensive per- 
sonal-social inventory covering such matters as aspirations, deficiencies, attitudes 
toward school, family relationships, etc. Mention is made of interviews, but 
almost no material from them is included in the report. 

From these varied sources of information we get the following account of John 
Sanders. Slender, awkward, and unattractive, poor in strength and athletic 
ability, a little obtuse in social relations, he is already in the sixth grade a some- 
what unpopular boy who receives less than average esteem from his companions. 
His troubles are then multiplied by a delay in the onset of priberty and of the 
adolescent spurt in growth, his basal metabolism simultaneously running much 
below its previous average. For a year or two he is still a little boy while his 
friends are growing up; he becomes a “fringer” in groups, and occasionally an 
object of ridicule. It is observed, however, that he persists in frequenting the 
club-house and other centers of group activity, forcing himself at least as far as 
the fringes, and that an attitude of increased rebellion against his parents sets in 
at about the usual time. Meanwhile he docs good school work in literature, history, 
and geography, and enjoys serious discussion; his mental performance is well 
above average when he is not hurried by time or pressed by demands for pre- 
cision. In due time his physical growth catches up with the group, and although 
he does not become socially popular he begins to find congenial companionship 
with small groups of students who value intellectual pursuits. This upturn in his 
fortunes continues into the college years, which “brought a successful record in 
courses and in an enterprising variety of outside activities.” The favorable out- 
come was as Jones puts it, “due partly to changes in John as he laboriously caught 
up with the group, but we must give credit also to changes in the group as they 
caught up with John, and as their values and standards of achievement came 
closer to the sober aspirations which John had always held important.” 

Let us now see how Jones in his concluding chapter draws this material together 
and makes it ask significant questions. From the “complex federation of factors” 
which determined the fall and rise of the boy’s personal welfare, he selects for 
initial mention the delay in growth and bodily maturity which occasioned, in 
“the competitive adolescent culture,” a loss of status with others and a possible 
undermining of personal security. Next he points out the predominant ectomorphy 
of John’s physique and shows that much, though not all, of his behavior can be 
ordered to the temperamental component, cerebrotonia, recently proposed by 
Sheldon. To economic pressure is assigned a rather diffuse influence over John’s 
development. The problem of escaping from the “overprotective attitudes” and 
“self-centered demands” of the mother is pointed out as another possibly significant 
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factor. Lastly, there is a return to the physical factor, the lack of the athletic 
ability and strength that is so much prized by adolescents. 

That is all. Jones makes no attempt to weigh these factors, to determine their 
particular contributions, or even to squeeze them for important questions that 
might be answered by future research. “The concluding chapter,” he warns us 
in the preface, “deals primarily with interrelationships basic to construction of 
‘the individual as a whole’; however, since any such interpretation must include 
a fair amount of conjecture, the reader whose interests lie in this field is for the 
most part left free to develop his own hypotheses.” This freedom is certainly mis- 
placed in a study from which, in the interests of anonymity, “we have found it 
necessary to exclude a large amount of recorded personal data.” In its stead this 
reviewer would have welcomed a weighting of factors and a most likely interpreta- 
tion of the case as a whole, arrived at after discussion and mutual criticism by 
all members of the staff. But if it is necessary to be content with a mere pointing- 
out of important interrelationships, we can still justly demand that what is 
pointed out should be theoretically capable of explaining the outstanding features 
of the case. 

Nothing in Jones’s enumeration explains John’s constructive activitie: None 
of the mentioned factors lead us to suppose that John is rapidly becoming a well- 
adjusted college student rather than a schizophrenic or an eccentric isolate. John has 
an overprotective, self-centered mother, but although he is somewhat dependent he 
is also very strong in the drive for autonomy. Whence this autonomy? John 
is rejected and even humiliated by the social group, but he continues to seek 
recognition and to strive for social skills. Whence this persistence and this 
shunning of pathways to escape? John is serious-minded, reading and arguing 
about the world and its problems; he is ambitious to make something of himself. 
Whence these sober aspirations? Significant questions fairly burst from this 
account of a developing personality. But Jones sets it all down to “the toughness 
of the human organism”—and no questions asked. 

Serious shortcomings in the data lie behind this curious unwillingness to investi- 
gate constructive behavior. The material on social behavior, to be sure, with 
the annual testing and the constant reference to norms, sets a standard at which 
future studies of personality should aim. The material on family relationships, 
on the other hand, falls distinctly below the line which separates scientific data 
from guesswork. Did the mother give rewards of praise for good school work? 
Did the father encourage the serious intentions? Were there conditions at home 
which, even though not wholly satisfactory, conferred a basic sense of security? 
The material does not seem to be equal to these and other urgent questions. 
Another grave weakness is the lack of interview data; John is practically never 
allowed to speak for himself, except through questionnaires. Perhaps it is the 
interviews that have been excluded, but at all events we can only regretfully 
imagine how much better the case might be understood, how much more unity 
might be perceived in it, how much knowledge might be gained about the tough- 
ness of the human organism, if we but knew what John said about himself when 
talking with a trusted adult who had become a friend. Even when his growth 
was most retarded, his basal metabolism at its lowest, and his social rejection most 
acute, did John have sources of interest and satisfaction in his private life? Did 
he feel rewarded by things that he did or made or read, and did he find strength 
in secret plans and aspirations? Unfortunately, these matters remain secret. 


Rosert W. Wuire. 
Harvard University. 
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Tue Diary or Micuaet Fioy Jr. Bowery Village 1833-1837. Edited by Richard 
Albert Edward Brooks, with an introductory note, annotations and postscript by 
Margaret Floy Washburn. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xi+ 
2609. $5.00. 

In 1833, when he was twenty-five years old, Michael Floy Jr., Columbia graduate, 
nurseryman in the family business, began his daily record of the most important 
transactions of his life as related to his spiritual and temporal concerns. Many 
years later, his sister’s granddaughter, Margaret Floy Washburn, opened his diary 
to find good reading for historians and psychologists, and other more leisurely 
persons. She pruned it and annotated it from family history and public sources 
of the period. Since her death, her colleague, Richard Brooks, of the Vassar 
Department of English, has edited it for publication with skill and understanding. 

A hundred years ago a good young American could feel easy about escaping 
muster-day if he or his father could fix things so. And, in general, one in Michael 
Floy’s station could lead a life of enterprise fairly free from outward direction. 
This is only the beginning of anyone's easy long list of differences between his 
time and ours. Without detailing them, it is safe to assume that if Michael Floy 
had lived in the 1940's, both the outer and the inner man would have been different. 
He was, in his own words about a less admirable man, “an ardent soul,” and, 
without losing his bearings, he responded whole-heartedly to persons and events 
in the world’s history. Moreover he rated knowledge above all earthly goods. In 
his mathematical cogitations he was, as the editor remarks, ahead of some of the 
orthodox professionals of his day. He mastered sections of the natural sciences; 
and he checked his reading in psychology against the testimony of his own experi- 
ence. The twentieth century would have rid him of some of his preoccupations 
and anxieties. It might also have changed somewhat his emotional nature, however 
distinctive and fixed it looks in the Diary; for a man of his parts would today find 
other techniques than those of Methodism for exploring and managing himself. 
But for all of the differences in the lot of young men, Michael Floy’s Diary can 
add to our insights and quicken our concern today. There are not many docu- 
ments that show, so at first hand, how complex and many-sided a sensitive, intelli- 
gent, and righted-minded young person is; how varied and urgent his needs. 
Michael was, as he himself said, given to careful consideration of himself and his 
transactions; and he could report intelligently. For the student who is beginning 
the study of personality the Diary offers a nice exercise in the use of his psycho 
logical terms and concepts. He may detect a cycloid temperament, and perhaps 
some samples of obsessive and compulsive thinking, and of needs nurtance and 
succurance. He can speculate, if he is not too reticent, about why Maria’s simple 
words, “It is just as you say,” made Michael love her forevermore. And if he falls 
into habits of easy and empty labeling, Michael’s own words may hold him in 
check: this diarist was impatient enough with the “slang of the genteel learned,” 
wherever he met it—at a Columbia Commencement, in the pulpits of Bowery 
Village, or in famous writings. 

Much of Michael's life, by the time that he was twenty-five, was clear, settled 
going. He was pretty sure that his worldly business would be his father’s garden- 
ing, which suited his tastes and aptitudes. It was the source of many of his satis- 
factions and much of his enjoyment. He reported the “exquisite pleasure in 
budding good trees,” the feeling of importance when budding a plum; and he 
wrote that “a king might envy him” the happiness and peace, the gustatory delights 
of a work day in Harlaem. His “still great desire to do much good” found at 
least partial outlet in the benefit society he organized for the poor of Bowery 
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Village. He was not a political man, but he had made up his mind on many 
matters: he was thankful for the “people’s triumph” in Van Buren’s election; he 
knew “God’s will” about emancipation and joined an anti-slavery society. Mathe- 
matics had taken hold of him before he knew it. It “pestered” him and 
“bewitched” him; but it stood him in good stead in many ways; and he must have 
liked to consider himself “the smartest calculator in the United States until a 
smarter can be found.” He knew, in spite of some apprehension and several 
alarms, what he wanted in marriage; and, before he closed his diary, he had found 
his wife. Pages of the Diary were given over to reporting the delights of wide 
reading. In short, one might say without naming them all that Michael’s temporal 
transactions added up to what makes the good life. 

But there were many areas of experience in which this able young man felt 
his own insufficiency and need for direction and sustenance. He found enough 
to cause sorrow to “a person of benevolent feelings” in the world’s deliberate 
falsehoods, its ingratitude, its contempt for poverty and sickness. Oftener it was 
his personal concerns and doings that were too much for him singlehanded. He 
was familiar with dark shifts of moods, descents from overpowering happiness to 
keen despondency; worry over nothing that put him into a sweat and robbed him 
of his resolution; “low, grovelling ideas of death.” He found such lack of mod- 
eration in the behavior that seemed to ease the inner tension that he could not see 
in what respects he sometimes differed “from a person that is called foolish.” The 
tinder-like nature of his heart brought him “much suffering on account of the 
females”; and in one irstance he had said so much to a miss from Poughkeepsie 
that he must place his hope in God to extricate him. His incurable salt-rheum had 
given him “pain, anguish and disgust” for twenty years; and he was afraid that 
his children might bear the taint. He was, in his twenty-eighth year, a “poor, 
bashful, stammering fellow” whom God must inform in advance if he was to 
be called on in meeting. It must have been such troubles, as well as his cogita- 
tions, that made him put down the words: “I am not a free moral agent nor do 
I wish to be one.” 

His religious conversion at twenty had been like many others. He described 
five years later the compulsion and abrupt onset of the emotion, its somatic and 
hallucinatory components, and the ensuing week of “being as it were lost in 
thought, feeling like a little child in every respect, helpless, innocent, docile, without 
guile.” He did not forget to note in his Diary that he had been led to the meeting 
by a young, intelligent, beautiful woman, doubly interesting for her simple dress 
and downcast eyes, for whom he had worked himself into a passion. But he did 
not at twenty-five doubt that the work of the converting grace in him had been 
real: you might as well say he was mistaken in his outward senses when he called 
sugar sweet or sandpaper rough. 

JOSEPHINE GLEASON. 

Vassar College. 


Tue Psycuiatric Novets or Oxrtver Wenpett Hoimes. Abridgment, Introduction 
and Annotations by Clarence P. Oberndorf, M.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. viiit2C8. $3.00. 


The raisen d'etre of this book is its author’s convictions that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes anticipated in many respects the teachings of Sigmund Freud. In 1871, 
Holmes delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard an address 
entitled “Mechanism in Thought and Morals.” Concerning this address Oberndorf 
writes: 


- 
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It was carefully revised, expanded, and annotated before it was printed in Pages from an 
Old Volume of Life. So far as I can determine, it has lain there unnoticed. I find no 
reference to it in accounts of Holmes’ contributions to medicine. However, Van Wyck 
Brooks in The Flowering of New England . . . states that this essay of Holmes “was a 
brilliant anticipation of Dr. Freud.” . . . The Phi Beta Kappa address was considered 
notable by contemporaries for two reasons: namely, that in the brain there persists a 
material record of thought; and secondly that this transmissible record is not at all times 
available to the person for the control of his actions. (pp. 7-8) 


In this essay Oberndorf finds evidence that Holmes resembled Freud not only 
in his general notion of an active unconscious, but also in some of his more specific 
interpretations—in his recognition, for example, of the workings of the unconscious 
in free association, dreams, dual personality, repression, and adult maladjustments 
traceable to infantile experiences. Stressing the point that Holmes thought of the 
unconscious as dynamic, Oberndorf writes: 

Holmes not only appreciated the constant and restless activity of the unconscious but also 
that from the unconscious came those urgent drives which ruthlessly thrust aside our more 


deliberate thoughts and planning, as well as those persistent affect-laden urges that lend 
conviction and power to our expressed thoughts, choices and opinions. (p. 9) 


Having discovered Holmes’ essay, Oberndorf turned to Holmes’ novels. In 
Elsie Venner, The Guardian Angel, and A Mortal Antipathy, he found studies of 
neuroses which he considered sufficiently important to warrant the re-publication 
of the novels in abridged form in a single book. In abridging the novels he threw 
“intentional emphasis” on the psychiatric portions. Furthermore, in working on 
his condensations, he found many passages so penetrating in their psychiatric 
insight that he could not refrain from commenting on them in notes. At the 
insistence of his friends, he published his notes along with the text, hoping thereby 
to make the books useful in medical schools and schools of social work, either as 
an introduction to psychiatry or as collateral reading to psychiatric textbooks 
Accordingly, each novel is both preceded and followed by several pages of inter- 
pretative comment and each is liberally supplied with footnotes. 

The footnotes are remarkable for the speed and consistency with which they 
direct attention away from the text—away, that is, from the characters and situ- 
ations of the novel, and toward the problems and practices of psychiatry. Perhaps 
no one should be surprised that a psychiatrist turns so promptly to psychiatry, but 
there is an arresting quaintness in the abruptness of some of the transitions from 
Holmes’ fictional narrative to Oberndorf’s factual exposition of what every young 
medical student should know. 

For example, in A Mortal Antipathy, the hero, almost dying of typhoid fever says: 

I commit the secret of my life to your charge. My whole story is told in a paper in that 
desk. If I die, let the story be known; it will show that I was—human—and save my 
memory from reproach. (p. 226) 


The footnote om this passage reads: 


Some psychiatrists are inclined to attribute the improvement observed in depressed and 
schizoid persons after intense shocks produced by insulin, metrazol, electricity and the like, 
to a death threat. The patient is for a very short time near death or momentarily dead. 
Such a threat of death possibly mobilizes the patient’s energy and at the same time makes 
it free for its rearrangement and redistribution. This fluid energy can then be employed 
in weakening or changing the direction of fixed currents of thought which have previously 
sustained the patient’s abnormal mental trends. (p. 226) 


Usually the footnotes are longer than this and often they are more digressive. 
And even when they bear more directly on the text, they seem not really centered 
on the person to whom they refer. The point seems less to understand the character 
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a particular human being than to interpret him by finding the categories to 
hich his actions belorg and thus to place him in the appropriate scientific context. 
; centrifugal treatment is applied to a passage in The Guardian Angel in which 
heroine, having just cut off her hair and dressed as a boy, is about to climb 

t of a window, escape to the river, and alone in her boat, row away under cover 


1 


the night. Concerning this passage the footnote states: 


m a remark concerning Myrtle’s resemblance to her father and from her assumption 

‘s attire in the flight from home, we gather an indication that Holmes may have 

d these evidences of masculinity as due to characteristics directly inherited from 

lventuresome male ancestors. It is more likely, however, that Myrtle had identified 

lf with boys and this may have been reinforced by a subsequent identification with 
orah Sampson, the Revolutionary patriot. 

Wearing boy's clothes in the case of Myrtle could hardly be regarded as a compulsion 
lopt the apparel of the opposite sex. Such a compulsion is sometimes the presenting 
ptom in certain mental aberrations. It is called transvestitism and affects both sexes 
the case of Myrtle the disguise may be considered as an easy way to avoid detection 
rtheless the fact that she cut her hair and chose to wear boy’s apparel would indicate 

hat she felt a dissatisfaction with her own role in life. Possibly this was a reaction 

rmation to the cold and austere women in her household. (pp. 144-145) 


All this, however, is only an indication that, for Oberndorf’s purposes, the novels 
- important not in and by themselves, but as illustrations and evidence of some 
thing not themselves. One wonders whether his incidental purpose, which is to 
instruct, might not have been better accomplished by using better novels—novels 
which the main characters are less like dissections and more like full-bodied 
human beings, and in which the situations are less patently contrived. But perhaps 
there is pedagogic virtue in the very defects of Holmes’ novels; for sorne purposes 
skeleton is a better instructional device than a whole living body of which a 


keleton is (by inference) an invisible part. Not that there are no real people in 


he novels of Holmes. Some of the minor characters, particularly the doctors and 
rgymen, have a convincing human quality that the main characters lack. And 
Holmes has a way of presenting them with witty condensation. He speaks, for 
example, of 
trained rector who read the services with such ventral depth of utterance and irredupli 


n of the irresonant letter that his own mother would not have known him for her son 
good woman had not ironed his surplice with her own hands. (p. 31) 


But whatever the value of the novels as pedagogical materials, there can be little 
doubt that they are peculiarly, even perversely, appropriate to Oberndorf’s central 
purpose. For his main task, it must not be forgotten, is to reveal the psychiatric 
thinking expressed in Holmes’ novels as distinctly in advance of the period in 
which it occurred. And for this purpose the weaknesses of the books as novels 
increase their strength as evidence. Among these weaknesses must be reckoned 
Holmes’ habit, in itself engaging, of holding up the story to express his own 
opinions. Another is the synthetic nature of his heroes and heroines. Instead of 
working from actual people, he constructs his main characters to suit his psycho 
logical thesis—and there is rarely enough flesh-and-blood individuality in the 
haracter he creates to cover the bony framework of the thesis it illustrates. No 
X-ray is needed to see the psychological principles Holmes presents, and it is 
precisely because he is concerned with principles as such, that his novels can be 
used as evidence of scientific achievement. For the ability to sense human nature 
truly and to work with it effectively does not in and by itself imply a knowledge 
of the abstract and general principles involved. Not even the creation of an 
impressively convincing fictitious character is a guarantee that the author is familiar 
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with the basic principles his masterpiece may illustrate brilliantly. Only when the 
bare structure of essential relationships has been isolated is the goal of science 
achieved. 

Fortunately Holmes indulged in explicit statements. That he recognized the 
profound importance of the unconscious is almost as plain from the direct, though 
incidental, assertions in his novels, as from the systematic elaboration of the topi: 
in his Phi Beta Kappa address. But to what extent he anticipated the specifi 
teachings of Freud is, in the reviewer's opinion, a matter impossible to decide. To 
anyone acquainted with Freud’s writings, it is notoriously easy to detect a Freudian 
significance in discussions and portrayals of human nature; and it is only a step— 
but a step for which the evidence is all too often lacking—to attribute to the author 
of the discussion or portrayal an interpretation which was in fact suggested to the 
reader by his own knowledge of Freud. Sometimes, to be sure, the risk of mis 
interpretation is slight. In The Guardian Angel, for example, Holmes says: 

it may well be that the state we call insanity is not always an unalloyed evil. It 
may take the place of something worse—the wretchedness of a mind not yet dethroned, 
but subject to the interference of another mind governed by laws alien and hostile to it 
own. Insanity may perhaps be the only palliative left to nature in this extremity 
(pp. 138-139) 

Only the most hardened skeptic would doubt Oberndorf’s interpretation of this 
passage as a recognition of the defensive nature of mental abnormalities. But at 
other times the chances are by no means negligible that one may read into a passage 
a meaning the author himself never entertained. In Elsie Venner there is a long 
paragraph that begins: 


The woman a man loves is always his own daughter. (p. 77) 


It is not surprising that the corresponding footnote speaks of “a hint of the 
incest fantasy.” Yet a careful reading of the context gives this interpretation no 
support in the text itse!f. Holmes merely seems to be saying, by means of a figure 
of speech, that the woman a man loves is largely his own creation; that he sees 
her through the ideal gradually produced in his imagination by the intricate and 
unconscious workings of his own deeper self. This is in itself an interesting 
recognition of the role of the unconscious. But whether Holmes actually had in 
mind the relationship now called the Oedipus complex, or whether his choice of 
a metaphor was determined by an unconscious awareness of such a complex, or 
whether his formulation was prompted by such a complex in himself, is in the 
reviewer's opinion open to anyone’s conjecture. 

Such reflections raise a question at least as interesting and profitable as that of 
the extent to which Holmes anticipated Freud. Why not study Holmes inde 
pendently as the independent thinker he was? Surely the observations and reflec 
tions of so able and penetrating a man are significant on their own account. It 
might be rewarding to reconstruct as literally and cautiously as possible just what 
Holmes, in his own pre-Freudian milieu, worked out about the human unconscious. 
To clear his views of the Freudian interpretations so strongly suggested by the 
culture of today would require a difficult but not wholly impossible feat of detach 
ment. If such a study were made, a more fruitful comparison with Freud might 
ensue. At least it seems possible that fewer insights would be lost, and fewer 
distorted, if, instead of studying Holmes from Freud’s point of view, the conclusions 
of the two independent observers and thinkers were brought together for com 
parison, contrast, and evaluation. 

But this review must not end on a note of mere possibility. After all, it is 
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ncerned with a solid actuality—with Oberndorf’s discovery that Holmes, working 


complete independence of Freud, sought and found explanations of human 


nduct in the same hidden regions of the personality that gave Freud the clue: 


to his revolutionary theories. 

EpNA HeIppreper 
Wellesley College. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF Cuitp Guipance. Edited by Ralph B. Winn. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. xvi+456. 

To review an encyclopedia properly would demand an encyclopedic knowledg 

yart of the reviewer as well as a very extensive allotment of publication 


the I 
a national paper shortage, I can 


pace. Lacking the former and in the face of 
nly touch upon a few of the leading features of this volume. 
The table of contents lists a total of 214 topics by 74 authors. 


aie 


unge of material covered is indicated by the following sample obtained by taking 


each twentieth title in order: Ability, Appetite, Child Delinquency, Crving, Eidetic 
gery, Gifted Child, Juvenile Delinquency, Near-Sightedness, Problem Tendencies, 
Rhythm, Thumb-sucking. As for the authors, examination of the brief biographical 
tches in the list of contributors shows that 14 hold the M.D. degree, and 47 the 
D.; of these, 3 hold both the M.D. and the Ph.D. Eleven received their graduate 
According to the 1943 Yearbook, 23 of the con 


Some idea of the 


training in a foreign university. 
tributors are members of the American Psychological Association, 26 are associates, 
nd 25 are nonmembers. 

As is inevitable in a compilation of this kind, the contributions vary greatly in 
ngth, in clearness, and in informational content. For example, the section on 
Crippled Children (unsigned) consists only of a 20-line (single-column) paragraph 
that includes little factual data of significance. In contrast, the article on Deafness 
by Fritz and Grace Heider covers 44% pages and presents a concise and well 
rganized over-view of the entire topic. The 19 apnended references show a good 
proportional balance between the scientific and the practical aspects of the question. 

Just what class of readers the Encyclopedia is designed to serve is not clear. The 
a decidedly elementary level and include 


liscussions, on the whole, are written at 
But from the stand 


ttle with which the trained clinician is not already familiar. 
oint of its use by teachers, parents, social workers, or others with similar back 
ground, its value is distinctly limited by the absence of a comprehensive index 
which leaves the reader completely at the mercy of the particular vocabuiary used 
in the table of contents, as well as by the apparent omission of many topics likely 
to be of special interest to those seeking practical information. The editor states in 
the preface (p. v.) that he alone is responsible for the selection of entries. He does 
not indicate the principle by which he was guided in making his selection and this 
is not immediately apparent to the reviewer. There is no mention of such impor 
tant clinical problems as encephalitis, chorea, or cerebral palsy although almost two 
pages are devoted to the purely neurological aspects of Chronaxy—admittedly an 
important topic but as here treated one that has only indirect bearing on child 
guidance. There are also brief sections on Aphasia, which is rare in childhood, on 
Eidetic Imagery, and almost two pages on the highly apocryphal topic of Feral 
Childhood. There is a section on Lying but none on Stealing. In the thought 
that this apparent omission might be a matter of vocabulary I looked vainly for all 
the synonymous terms that occurred to me. Theft, Property Rights, Dishonesty, 
all were missing. Inasrouch as stealing is by far the most frequent offense for 
which children are brought to court I then looked up the short paragraph on 
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Juvenile Delinquency. Stealing is not mentioned but there is a cross-reference to 
the section on Child Delinquency which likewise yielded nothing. Perhaps th 
subject is treated somewhere in the book but if so I was unable to locate it. 

With the interests of the practical worker still in mind, I then decided to sex 
what the teacher who recently sought my advice about one of her pupils would 
have learned had she consulted the Encyclopedia instead. The child in question, 
a boy of thirteen, had recently become very restless, hyperactive, and hard to control 
Later medical examination revealed that he was suffering from an incipient attack 
of chorea. There is no section on chorea. Neither is there any topic headed 
Nervousness, Hyperactivity, Restlessness, or Activity. I suspect that the teacher 
would have given up at this point but in view of her further complaint about the 
child’s non-conformity to rules I turned to the table of contents again for possible 
data on this topic. Nothing appears under the heads of Rebellion, Resistance, or 
Carelessness but there is a section on Obedience. The 17 lines tell us that a 
children grow older, fewer demands for rigid obedience should be made. Ther 
are cross-references to Conformity and Discipline. The two pages on Conformity 
present an excellent condensed account of the manner in which the child’s behavior 
and attitudes are shaped by the general social environment, while the 14 pag: 
devoted to Discipline deal almost entirely with the training of children under th 
age of three years. Here we have a further example of an important defect that, 
as I have elsewhere pointed out, is almost inevitable in the multiple-authored 
volume. As a result of lack of coordination among authors, both unfortunate gaps 


and unnecessary repetitions usually appear. 
| 


Sometimes, however, the searcher for information will be better rewarded 
Although space does not permit the citation of all the articles of real merit, the 
section on Nursery Schools by Helen Koch, that on Feeding Problems by Wm. 


Sadler, and the well-organized discussion of Parent-Child Relationships by P. M 
Symonds deserve special mention. Nevertheless, examination of the book as a 
whole raises a very definite question. What special advantage is to be found in the 
presentation of data in the form of brief and unrelated summaries as compared to 
the systematic and orderly account of the same processes and principles described 
in their total setting as is done in a comprehensive text? The special claims usually 
made for an encyclopedia are three: authoritativeness, since each article is pre 
sumably written by a specialist in that field, comprehensiveness, and convenience 
of reference. In the present instance I cannot see that any of these hold. The field 
presumably covered is relatively narrow, and few if any of the topics are treated 
in so technical a manner as to fall outside the capacity of any competent clinical 
psychologist. As for comprehensiveness, the present volume with its 214 topics 
certainly cannot compare with, for example, Kanner’s Child Psychiatry of which 
the subject index includes more than a thousand items. A sample of six com 
paratively elementary texts taken at random from my shelves listed from 224 to 
380 topics in their indexes. Neither can the claim be made that this Encyclopedia 
presents its information in a form that is more convenient to locate. In the absence 
of an index to supplement the table of contents the contrary is true. 


Fiorence L. GoopENoucu. 
University of Minnesota. 
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